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CHAPTER V. 
1608. 


Smith’s first Exploring Voyage up the Chesapeake Bay ; 
Smith’s Isles; Accomac; Tangier Islands; Wighcoco- 
moco; Watkins’ Point; Keale’s Hill; Point Ployer; 
Watts’ Islands; Cuskarawaok river; The Patapsco; 
Potomac ; Quiyough; Stingray Island ; Smith returns to 
Jamestown ; His second voyage up Chesapeake Bay; 
The Massawomeks; The Indians on the river Tock- 
wogh ; Sasquesahannocks; Peregrine’s Mount; Wil- 
loughby river ; The Patuxent; ‘The Rappahannock ; The 
Pianketank; Elizabeth river; Nansemond river; Re- 
turn to Jamestown ; The Hudson river discovered. 


On the second day of June, 1608, Smith 
with a company of fourteen, including Dr. 
Walter Russel, who had recently arrived, left 
Jamestown for the purpose of exploring the 
Chesapeake bay. He embarked in an open 
barge of less than three tons. Crossing over 
from Cape Henry to the Eastern Shore, they 
discovered and named after their commander, 
‘‘ Smith’s Isles.” At Cape Charles they met 


Voi. XINI—17 





grim, athletic savages, with bone-headed 
spears in their hands. They directed the 
English to the dwelling-place of the Wero- 
wance of Accomac, who was found courte- 
ous and friendly and the handsomest savage 
they had yet seen. His country was pleas- 
ant, fertile and intersected by creeks, afford- 
ing good harbors for small craft. The people 
spoke the language of Powhatan. Smith 
pursuing his voyage, came upon some unin- 
habited isles, which were then named after 
Dr. Russel, surgeon of the party,—but known 
now as Tangier Islands.* Searching for 
fresh water, they fell in with the river Wigh- 
cocomoco, now called Pocomoke. The 
northern point at the mouth, was called Wat- 
kins’ Point, anda hill on the south side of Po- 
comoke bay, Keale’s Hill, after two of the sol- 
diers in the barge. Leaving that river they 
came to a high promontory named Point 
Ployer, in honor of a French nobleman, a 
former friend of Smith. There they found a 


* Stith, p. 63. 
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pond of hot water. In a thunder-storm the 
barge’s mast and sail were blown overboard. 
Narrowly escaping the fury of the elements, 
they found it necessary to remain two days 
on an island, which they named Limbo, but 
now known as one of Watts’ Islands. Re- 
pairing the sail with their shirts, they visited 
a river on the Eastern Shore, called Cuskara- 
waok, and now, by a singular transposition 
of names, called Wighcocomoco. Here the 
natives ran along the banks in amazement, 
some climbing to the tops of trees and shoot- 
ing their arrows at thestrangers. Onthe next 
day, a volley of musquetry dispersed the sav- 
ages. On the bank of the river, the English 
found some cabins, in which they left pieces 
of copper, beads, bells and looking-glasses. 
On the next day several thousand men, wo- 
men and children thronged around the Eng- 
lish, with many expressions of friendship. 
These savages were of the tribes Nause, 
Sarapinagh, Arseek and Nantaquak, of all 
others the most expert in trade. They wore 
the ‘finest furs and manufactured a great deal 
of Roenoke or Indian money. They were 
people of small stature, like those of Wigh- 
cocomoco. The Eastern Shore of the bay 
was found low and well-wooded ; the west- 
ern well-watered, but hilly and barren,—the 
vallies, however, fruitful, but thickly wooded 
and abounding in deer, wolves, bears and 
other wild animals. A navigable stream was 
called Bolus, from a parti-colored, gum-like 
clay found on its banks. It is now known 
as the Patapsco. * 

The party having been about a fortnight 
voyaging in an open boat, fatigued at the oar 
and subsisting on mouldy bread, now impor- 
tuned Smith to return to Jamestown. Heat 
first refused, but shortly after, the sickness of 
his men and the unfavorable weather com- 
pelled him to turn back, t where the bay was 
found nine miles wide, and nine or ten fath- 
oms deep. On the sixteenth of June, they 
fell in with the mouth of the Potomac, where 
it appeared to be seven miles wide. The 
magnificence of that majestic river reanima- 
ted their drooping spirits, and the sick hav- 
ing now recovered, they agreed to explore 
the Potomac. About thirty miles above the 
mouth, two Indians conducted them up a 
small creek towards Nominy. The banks 





* Stith, p. 64. 
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swarmed with thousands of the natives, who, 
with painted bodies and hideous yells, seem- 
ed so many demons let loose from hell. 
Their noisy threats were soon silenced by 
the glancing of the English bullets on the 
water and the report of muskets re-echoing 
in the forests. The astonished red men drop- 
ped their bows and arrows, and hostages 
being exchanged, received the whites kindly. 
Towards the head of the Potomac they met 
some canoes laden with bear, deer, and other 
game, which the savages shared with the 
English. On their return down the river, Ja- 
pazaws, king of Potomac, gave them guides 
to conduct them up the river Quiyough, * in 
quest of Matchqueon, a mine which they 
had heard of. They left the Indian hostages 
in the barge, secured by a small chain, with 
which they were pleased to be adorned, and 
which they were to have for their pains. The 
mine turned out to be worthless. It con- 
tained a sort of antimony used by the na- 
tives to paint themselves and their idols. It 
made ‘them look like blackamoors dusted 
over with silver.’”’ Newport had taken some 
bags of it to England as containing silver. 
The wild animals observed were the beaver, 
otter, mink, martin and bear; of fish they 
met with great numbers, sometimes lying in 
such schools near the surface, that in absence 
of nets they undertook to catch them with a 
frying pan ;—but plenty as they were, it was 
found that they ‘‘ were not to be caught with 
frying pans.” The barge running aground 
at the mouth of the Rappahannock, Smith 
amused himself ‘‘spearing’” them with his 
sword. In taking one from its point it stung 
him in the wrist. In a little while the symp- 
toms proved so alarming that his compan- 
ions concluded his death to be at hand, and 
sorrowfully prepared his grave in a neigh- 
boring island by his directions. But by Dr. 
Russel’s judicious treatment he quickly re- 
covered and supped that evening upon the 
offending fish.t This incident gave its name 
to Stingray Island. 

The barge returned to Jamestown on the 
21st’ July. Here sickness and discontent 
were found prevalent. Ratcliffe, the Presi- 


* Stith, p. 65, takes this to be Potomac Creek. Jupa- 
zaws lived at the mouth of it. 

+ This fish was of the ray species, “much of the fash- 
ion of a thorn-back, but a long taile like a riding rodde, 





t Smith, vol. I, p. 173. 


whereon the middest is a most poisoned sting of two or 
three inches long, bearded like a saw on each side.” 
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dent, was deposed in favor of Smith, who of 
the council was next entitled to succeed. 
Smith, however, substituted Scrivener in his 
stead and embarked to complete his discove- 
ries. * 

On the 24th of July Smith again set out 
for the Chesapeake bay. His company con- 
sisted of six gentlemen and as many soldiers. 
Detained some days at Kiquotan, they aston- 
ished the Indians there Ly a display of rock- 
ets. - Reaching the head of the bay, they met 
seven or eight canoes, manned by Massawo- 
meks, t who presented Smith venison, bear’s 
meat, fish, bows, arrows, clubs, targets and 
bearskins. On the river Tockwogh, (now 
Sassafrass,) they came upon an Indian town 
fortified with a palisade and breast-works. 
Here men, women and children came forth 
to welcome the whites with songs and dan- 
ces, Offering them fruits, furs, and whatever 
they had, spreading mats for them to sit on, 
and in every way expressing their friendship. 

They had tomahawks, knives, and pieces 
of iron and brass, which, as they alleged, 
they had procured from the Sasquesahan- 
nocks, a mighty people dwelling two days 


journey distant on the Susquehannah. t Two! 
interpreters were despatched to invite them 


to visit the Enghsh. In three or four days, 
sixty of that gigantic people arrived with 
presents of venison, tobacco-pipes three feet 
long, baskets, targets, bows and arrows. Five 
of their chiefs embarked in the barge to cross 
the bay. It was Smith’s custom daily to have 
prayers in the barge with a psalm. The sav- 
ages were filled with wonder at this, and in 
their turn commenced a sort of adoration, 
holding their hands up to the sun and chant- 
ing a wild and unearthly song. They then 
embraced Captain Smith, adoring him in the 
like manner, and overwhelming him with a 
profusion of presents and abject homage. 
The highest mountain seen by the Eng- 
lish to the Northward, they named Pere- 
grine’s mount. Willoughby river derived its 
name from Captain Smith’s native town in 
England. At the furtherest points of dis- 
covery crosses were cut in the bark of trees, 
or brass crosses were left. || The people on 








* Smith, vol. 1, p. [81. 

t Supposed to be the same with the lroquois, or Five 
Nations. Stith, p. 67. 

t Suckahanna in the Powhatan language signified “ wa- 
ter.” Smith, vol. I, p. 147. 
H Smith, vol. I, p. 183, 





the Patuxent were found “ very tractable and 
more civil than any.’ On the banks of the 
Rappahannock, Smith and his party were 
kindly treated by the Moraughtacunds. Here 
the English met with Mosco, one of the 
Wighcocomocoes. He was remarkable for 
a bushy black beard, whereas the savages in 
general had little or none. Mosco proved 
to be of great service to the English in ex- 
ploring the Rappahannock. Mr. Richard 
Fetherstone, a gentleman of the company, 
died during this part of the voyage and was 
buried on the banks of this river, where a 
bay was named after him. The river was ex- 
plored to the falls, (near Fredericksburg,) 
where a skirmish took place with the Rappa- 
hannocks. 

Smith next explored the Pianketank. The 
natives were for the most part absent hunt- 
ing; a few women, and children, and old 
men were left to tend the corn. Returning 
thence, the barge encountered a tremendous 
thunder-storm in Gosnold’s bay. Running 
before the wind, they could only catch fitful 
glimpses of the land by the flashes of light- 
ning, which saved them from dashing to 
pieces on the shore, and directed them to 
Point Comfort. They next visited Chesa- 
peake, now Elizabeth river, on which Nor- 
folk stands. Six or seven miles from the 
mouth of this river, they came upon two or 
three cultivated patches and cabins. Next 
they sailed seven or eight miles up the Nan- 
semond and found its banks consisting main- 
ly of oyster-shells. After a skirmish with 
the Chesapeakes and Nansemonds, Smith 
procured as much corn as he could carry 
away. September 7th, 1608, they arrived at 
Jamestown. There they found some recov- 
ered, others still sick, many dead, Ratcliffe, 
the late President, under arrest for mutiny, 
the harvest gathered, but the provisions dam- 
aged by rain. 

During that summer, Smith with a few men, 
in a small barge, in his several voyages of 
discovery, traversed not less than three thous- 
and miles. * He had been at Jamestown 
only three days in three months and had, 
during this time, explored the whole of the 
Chesapeake bay and of the country lying on 
its shores and made a map of them, 

[1608.] Captain Henry Hudson, an Eng- 
lish navigator, in the service of the Dutch, 


* Smith, vol. 1,p. 191. Chalmers’ Political Annals, p. 21. 





















































discovered the beautiful river of that name. 
The Dutch afterwards erected, near its mouth, 
the cabins of New Amsterdam, the germ of 


New York. 





CHAPTER VI. 
1608. 


Smith President ; Affairs at Jamestown; Newport arrives 
with the second supply ; His instructions; The first 
English women in Virginia; Smith visits Werowoco- 


moco ; Entertained by Pocahontas ; His interview with | 


Powhatan ; Coronation of Powhatan ; Newport explores 
the Monacan country; Smith’s discipline; Affairs at 
Jamestown; Newport’s return; Smith’s letter to the 
Council; The first Marriage in Virginia; Smith again 
visits Powhatan. 


Smith had hitherto declined, but now con- 
sented to undertake the office of president. 
Ratcliffe was under arrest for mutiny. The 
building of the fine house, which he had com- 
menced for himself in the woods, was dis- 
continued, the church repaired, the store- 
house newly covered, magazines for supplies 
erected, the fort reduced to a pentagon fig- 
ure, the watch renewed, troops trained and 


the whole company mustered every Saturday | 
in the plain by the west bulwark, called 


‘‘Smithfield.”” There sometimes more than 
a hundred dark-eyed, tawny Indians would 
stand in amazement, to see a file of soldiers 


batter a tree, where a target was set up to) 


shoot at. 


Newport now arrived from England with a 
second supply. He brought out also pres- 
ents for Powhatan, a bason and ewer, bed 


? 


. : > 1S i 7. | . ad ° 
bedstead and suit of scarlet clothes. New fire in a level field and Smith sate on a mat 


| ° ° . ° ° 
before it. A hideous noise and shrieking 


port, upon this voyage, had procured a pri- 
vate commission, in which he pledged him- 
self to perform one of three impossibilities, 
for he engaged not to return without either a 
lump of gold, a certainty of the South Sea, 
or one of Sir Walter Raleigh’s lost colonists. 
Newport brought also orders to discover the 
Manakin (originally Monocan) country, and 
a barge constructed so as to be taken to 
pieces, which they were to carry to the falls 
to convey them to the South Sea!* The 


* Vasco Nunez in 1513, crossing the Isthmus of Darien, 
from a mountain discovered, on the other side of the conti- 
nent, an ocean which from the direction in which he saw 


it, took the name of the South Sea.— Robertson, cited by 
Belknap, v. 1, p. 62. 
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cost of the voyage was two thousand pounds, 
and the company ordered that the vessels 
should be sent back freighted with cargoes 
of corresponding value, and threatened, in 
case of a failure, ‘that they should be left in 
Virginia as banished men.” The company 
had been deeply incensed by a letter received 
by * Lord Salisbury, Secretary of State, re- 
porting that the planters intended to divide 
the country among themselves. It is alto- 
gether improbable that they had conceived 
any design of appropriating a country which 
so few of them were willing to cultivate and 





|from which so many were anxious to escape. 
|The folly of the instructions was only sur- 
|passed by the inhumanity of the threat. + 
|Newport brought over with him Captains 
| Peter Wynne and Richard Waldo, two vete- 
|ran soldiers and valiant gentlemen, Francis 
West, brother of Lord Delaware, Raleigh 
Crashaw, Thomas Forest, with Mrs. Forest 
and Anne Burras her maid, the first English 
_women that ever set their feet on the Virgi- 
nia soil. { Some Poles and Germans were 
sent out to make pitch, tar, glass, soap, ashes 
and mills. Waldo and Wynne were admitted 
into the Council. | Ratcliffe was restored to 
his seat. 

The time appointed for Powhatan’s coro- 
nation now drawing near, Smith, accompa- 
nied by Captain Waldo and three others, 
went overland from Jamestown to Werowo- 
|comoco, distant about twelve miles. They 
crossed the river in an Indian canoe. Upon 
‘reaching Werowocomoco, Powhatan being 
‘found absent was sent for. Inthe meantime 
‘Smith and his comrades were entertained by 


| 


Pocahontas and her nymphs. They made a 


_were suddenly heard in the adjoining woods. 
/The English snatched up their arms and sei- 


zed two or three aged Indians. But Poca- 
-hontas immediately came and protested to 


| . . . . 
| Smith that he might slay her if any surprize 


|was intended, and he was quickly satisfied 
that his apprehensions were groundless. 
Then thirty young women emerged from the 


woods, all naked save a cincture of green 


* Sir Robert Cecil. 

+ Stith, p. 82. “History of the Revoltof the American 
Colonies,” by George Chalmers, vol. 1, p. 3. Chalmers’ 
Political Annals, p. 23. 

t Smith, vol. 1, p. 193. By “ Virginia soil” of course 
is meant the soil of Virginia proper. 
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leaves, their bodies painted. Pocahontas 
wore on her head a beautiful pair of buck’s- 
horns, an otter’s skin at her girdle and 
another on her arm; a quiver hung on her 
shoulder and she held a bow and arrow in 
her hand. Of the other nymphs, one held a 
sword, another a club, a third a pot-stick, 
with the antlers of the deer on their heads 
and a variety of other savage ornaments. 
Bursting from the forest like so many fiends 
with unearthly shrieks, they circled around 
the fire, singing and dancing. The dance 
was continued for an hour, when they again 
retired to the woods. Nextthey invited Smith 
to their habitations, where, as soon as he en- 
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English then placed the crown on his head. 
At an appointed signal a volley of musque- 
try was fired from the boats, and Powhatan 
started from his seat in momentary alarm. 
He presented his old moccasins and mantle 
to Newport and some corn, but refused to 
allow him any guides except Namontack. 
Newport returned to Jamestown. Shortly 
afterwards he explored the Monacan country 
with one hundred and twenty men, com- 
manded by Captain Waldo, Lieutenant Per- 
cy, Captain Wynne, Mr. West and Mr. Scriv- 
ener. 

Smith with eighty or ninety men, some 
sick, some feeble, was left at Jamestown. 


tered, they all crowded around, hanging about | Newport passing by the falls of James river, 


him, with cries of “ love you not me ?—love 


599 


you not mer 
serving, others singing and dancing. Lastly, 


with torches of lightwood, they escorted him | chouch. 


to his lodging. 


On the next day Powhatan arrived. Smith) mity. 


proceeded forty miles beyond on the South 


They then feasted him, some | side and returned by the same route. He 


discovered Massinacak and Mowchemen- 
The natives, ‘the stoics of the 
woods,” evinced neither friendship nor en- 
The English, out of abundant caution, 


informed him of the presents that had been | took one of their chiefs and led him bound 
sent out for him, restored to him Namontack, | at once a hostage and a guide. 


who had been taken to England, and invited 


Upon Newport’s return to Jamestown, 


the emperor, (as he was styled,) to visit) Smith, the president, set some of the colo- 
Jamestown, to accept the presents, and, with} nists to make glass, others to prepare tar, 
Newport’s aid, to revenge himself upon his| pitch and soap-ashes, while he, in person, 


enemies, the Monacans. 
sit Jamestown, saying that he too was a king 


He refused to vi- conducted thirty of them five miles below 
,| the fort, to fell trees and prepare plank. Two 


but agreed to wait eight days to receive the | of this party were young gentlemen brought 


presents. 


As for the Monacans, he avowed | out in the last supply. 


Smith sharing labor 


that he was able to avenge his grievances) and hardship in common with the rest, these 


himself. 


In regard to the salt water beyond|woodmen soon became reconciled to the 


the mountains, of which Smith had spoken, | novel task and listened with pleasure to the 
Powhatan denied that there was any such,|crashing thunder of the falling trees. But 
and drew lines of those regions on the ground. | when the axes began to blister their unac- 


Smith returned to Jamestown. 


The presents | customed hands, oaths were heard reverbe- 
were sent to Werowocomoco by water, near|rating in the forest. 


Smith taking measures 


a hundred miles, while Newport and Smith, |to have the oaths of each one numbered, at 


with fifty men, proceeded thither by land. * 


All being assembled at Werowocomoco, | down the offender’s sleeve. 


night for each offence poured a can of water 
This put an end 


the next day was appointed for the corona-|to the profanity. * 


tion. The presents were delivered to Pow- 
hatan—a bason, ewer, bed and furniture | Chickahominy. 


Smith procured a supply of corn from the 
Upon his return, Newport 


ready set up. <A scarlet cloak and suit of|and Ratcliffe, instigated by jealousy, attempt- 


apparel were with difficulty put upon him 


Namontack insisting that it would not hurt| he defeated their schemes. 


,|ed to depose him from the presidency, but 
The colony suf- 


him. Strenuous efforts were found neces-| fered much loss at this time from an illicit 


sary to make him kneel to receive the crown 


.| trade carried on between the sailors of New- 


At last, by dint of persuasions and pressing! port’s vessel, dishonest settlers and the sava- 
hard upon his shoulders, he was induced re-| ges. 


luctantly to stoop a little. 


Three of the 


* Smith, vol. 1, p. 149. Chalmers’ Polit. Annals, p. 23. 


Scrivener, by the aid of Namontack, pro- 











* Smith, vol. J, p. 197. 
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cured from Werowocomoco : a supply of corn | 

and puccoons, a root used in dying. 
Newport sailed for England, leaving two 

hundred souls at Jamestown. 


more, was sent back at the same time. 


profitable return from the colony, He sent 
them also his map of the country,—made 
with so much exactness, that it has been 


maps of Virginia.* Notlong after Newport’s 
departure, Anne Burras was married at James- 
town to John Laydon—the first marriage in 
the colony. Smith, finding the provisions 
running low, made a voyage to Nansemond, 
and afterwards went up the James and dis- 
covered the river and people of Appomat- 
tock.t Their little corn they gave in ex- 
change for copper and trinkets. 

Powhatan sent an invitation to Smith to 


visit him and a request that he would send | 


men to build him a house and give him a 
grindstone, fifty swords, some guns, a cock 
and hen, with much copper and many beads, 
in return for which he promised to load his 
vessel with corn. Having despatched a party 
to build the house, t Smith, accompanied by 
the brave Waldo, set out for Werowocomoco, 
on the 29th of December, with the pinnace 
and two barges, manned with forty-six men. 
Smith went in the barge with six gentlemen 
and as many soldiers. In the pinnace were 
Lieut, Percy and Francis West, with a num- 
ber of gentlemen and soldiers. The little 
fleet dropping down the James, arrived the 
first night at Warrasqueake. Thence Sick- 
lemore, a veteran soldier, was despatched 
with two Indian guides to the Chowan in 
quest of Sir Walter Raleigh’s lost company 
and of silk grass. Smith left Samuel Collier, 
his page, with the chief there, to learn the 


* Stith, p. 83. So says this accurate writer. But so 
rough and conjectural a chart is of course in many points 
inaccurate. 

+ Smith, vol. 1., p. 204. Hillard in his Life of Smith, 
p. 295, inadvertently says, that Smith, “accompanied by 
Captain Waldo, went up the bay in two barges. The Indi- 
ans on all sides fled at the sight of them till they discover- 
ed the river and people of Appomattox.” 

¢t The Stone Chimney, (already referred to on a former 
page,) with an enormous fire-place, still standing near 
the mouth of Timber-neck creek in Gloucester county, 
called “ Powhatan’s Chimney”—is probably a relic of the 
house built for Powhatan. 





Ratcliffe, | 
whose real name was found to be Sickle-| wild-fowl and good bread. 





jlanguage. ‘The English were detained by 
inclement weather a week at Kecoughtan 
land spent the Christmas holidays * among 
the natives, feasting on oysters, fish, venison, 


They enjoyed 


Smith | also excellent fires in the dry, smoky cab- 
addressed a letter to the council in England, ‘ins. 
exhibiting the folly of expecting a present’ 


While there, two of the party killed 
one hundred and forty-eight wild-fow] in three 
shots. 


At Kiskiack, (now Chescake,) + the sever- 


ity of the cold again drove the English to 
taken as the groundwork of all succeeding | 


shelter themselves in the Indian cabins. On 
the 12th of January, they reached Werowo- 
comoco. The York was frozen over near a 
half mile from the shore. Smith, to lose no 
time, undertook to break his way through the 
ice; but the tide ebbing, left the barge aground 
onashoal. In this dilemma, although the 
cold was.extreme, Smith, jumping into the 
icy river, set the example to his men of wad- 
ing near waist deep to the shore. Quarter- 
ing in the first cabins they reached, they sent 
to Powhatan for provision. On the following 
day he supplied them abundantly with bread, 
wild turkies and venison. Like Nestor of 
old, he somewhat extravagantly told Smith 
that he had seen the death of all his people 
thrice; that he was now old and must ere 
long die ; that his brothers, Opitchapan, Ope- 
chancanough and Kekataugh, ¢ his two sis- 
ters and their two daughters were to be his 
successors. Powhatan deprecated war, and 
declared, that when he and his people forced 
to fly, by fear of the English, lay in the 
woods, exposed to cold and hunger, “if a 
twig but breake, every one cryeth, there 
commeth Captaine Smith.” At length, how- 
ever, after a long dialogue, Powhatan still 
obstinately insisting that the English should 
lay aside their arms, Smith gave orders pri- 
vately to his people in the boat to approach 
and capture him. Discovering their design 
he fled with his women and children, while 
his warriors beset the cabin where Smith was. 
With pistol, sword and target, he rushed out 
among them and fired; some fell one over 
another; the rest escaped. Powhatan find- 
ing himself in Smith’s power, to make his 
peace, sent him by an aged orator a large 


* Smith, vol. 1, p. 206. Some mistake here, for it is sta- 
ted that they left Jamestown on the 29th of December. 

+ An old church, not far from Yorktown, bears the name 
of * Cheseake,” pronounced “* Cheese-cuke.” 

t Smith, vol. 1, p. 208. Kekataugh is sometimes written 
Catataugh, as in Stith, p. 87. 
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bracelet and chain of pearl. In the mean- 
while the savages ‘‘ goodly well-proportioned 
fellows, as grim as Divels,”’ carried the corn 
on their backs down to the boats. The bar- 
ges of the English being in the meanwhile 
left aground by the ebb-tide, they were ° obli- 
ged to remain ’till the next high-water and 
accordingly returned ashore to lodge in some 
Indian cabins. Powhatan and the traitorous 
Dutchmen now plotted Smith’s destruction. 
But ‘‘ Pocahontas, his dearest iewell and daugh- 
ter, in that darke night, came through the 
irksome woods and told our Captaine great 
cheare should be sent vs by and by; but 
Powhatan and all the power he could make, 
would after come kill vs all, if they that 
brought it could not kill vs with our owne 
weapons, when we were at supper. There- 
fore if we would liue, shee wished vs pre- 
sently to be gone. Such things as she de- 
lighted in,” Smith “ would have given her, 
but with the teares running downe hercheekes, 
she said she durst not be seene to haue any, 
for if Powhatan should know it, she were but 
dead and so shee raune away by herselfe as 
she came.” The attempt to surprise the 
English was soon made, but Smith forewarn- 
ed, readily defeated the design. * 


CHAPTER VII. 
1608—1609. 


Smith visits Pamaunkee; Seizes Opechancanough ; Loss 
of Scrivener and his party ; Smith goes back to Wero- 
wocomoco ; Procures supplies; Returns to Jamestown ; 
Smith's rencontre with the Chief of Paspahegh ; Affairs 
of the Colony; A Fort built there; “The old Stone 
House ;” Scarcity at Jamestown ; The Colonists disper- 
sed to procure subsistence ; Tuckahoe root; Smith’s 
discipline ; Sicklemore’s discoveries ; Chief of the Qui- 
qoughcohannocks ; The Virginia Company procures a 
New Charter; Its character; Lord Delaware appointed 
Governor ; A fleet despatched for Virginia; Gates, So- 
mers and Newport embark in the Sea-Adventure ; She 
is cast away on the Island of Bermuda; Seven vessels 
reach Jamestown ; Disorders that ensued ; Smith arrests 
the ring-leaders; West with a detachment sent to the 
falls; Martin to Nansemond ; Mutinous conduct of the 
Settlers ; Smith’s efforts to quell them ; He embarks for 
Jamestown ; Accidentally blown up with gun-powder ; 
Arrives at Jamestown ; Violence of the male-contents ; 
Smith embarks for England ; His character; Notice of 
his Life and Writings. 


Smith, with Percy and fifteen others, went 
up to Pamaunkee, (West Point,) at the head 
of York river. Here they found Opechanca- 
nough’s residence, a quarter of a mile back 
from the river. The chief of the warlike Pa- 
munkies in a short time arrived, accompanied 
by his warriors, armed with bows and arrows. 
Several hundred of them surrounded the 
house where the English were. They grow- 
ing alarmed, Smith exhorted them “to fight 
like men and not die like sheepe.” The 
treachery of the savages being now manifest, 
Smith seized Opechancanough by his long 
back of hair and with a cocked pistol at his 
breast, led him trembling in the midst of his 
people. Terrified he surrendered his vam- 
brace, bow and arrows, while his astonished 
followers threw down their arms. 


During this time Scrivener, at Jamestown, 
conceived a design of escaping from the 
presidency. But starting for Hog Island on 
a stormy day, in company of Captain Waldo, 
Anthony Gosnold and eight others, the boat 
sunk and all were lost. Richard Wyffin un- 
dertook to carry the intelligence to Smith. 
Wyffin, at Werowocomoco, was shielded 
from danger by Pocahontas, who in every 
emergency still proved herself the guardian 
angel of the infant colony. 


Smith releasing Opechancanough now re- 
turned to Werowocomoco. On the follow- 
ing morning, a little after sunrise, the fields 
swarmed with Indians. Smith landed in 
company of Percy and two others. They 
were met by Powhatan with two or three 
hundred men, formed in two half-moons, with 
some twenty men and many women carrying 
painted baskets. 


Discovering on a nearer approach the Eng- 
lish in their boats with arms in their hands, 
the savages fled. However, for several ensu- 
ing days, from all parts of the country within 
a circle of ten or twelve miles, in the snow 
they brought on their naked backs provision 
for Smith’s party. 

The poor Indians on the Mattapony and 
Pamunkey rivers, gave up the little corn they 
had, with such lamentations and tears of wo- 
men and children, as touched the hearts of 
the English with compassion. 

In this expedition Smith, with twenty-five 
pounds of copper and fifty pounds of iron 





* Smith, vol. 1, p. 212. 





and some beads, procured in exchange two 
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hundred pounds of deer suet and four hun- 
dred and seventy-nine bushels of corn. * 

Shortly after Smith’s return, he met the 
chief of Paspahegh near Jamestown, and 
had a rencontre with him. This ‘‘ most strong 
stout Salvage,” forced Smith into the river in 
order to drown him. They grappled long in 
the water, at length Smith grasping him by 
the throat, well nigh strangled him, and draw- 
ing his falchion was about to cut off his head, 
when he begged so piteously for his life, that 
Smith spared it and led him prisoner to James- 
town, where he put him “in chaynes.” He 
was daily visited by his wives and children 
and people, who brought presents to ransom 
him. At last he made his escape. Smith 
sent a party who burnt the chief’s house and 
shortly after going out himself to ‘try his 
conclusions”’ with the ‘‘ salvages,’’ slew seven 
of the Paspaheghs, made as many prisoners, 
burnt their cabins and carried away their 
canoes and fishing weirs. 

A party of the Paspaheghs having surren- 
déred themselves, one of them, named Okan- 
ing, made a speech to Smith, in which he 
justified the escape of their chief from im- 
prisonment at Jamestown, on the ground that 
“the fishes swim, the foulls fly and the very 
beasts strive to escape the snare and liue.”’ 

A block-house was now built in the neck 
of the Jamestown peninsula. It was guard- 
ed by a garrison, who alone were authorized 
to trade with the Indians, and neither Indi- 
ans nor whites suffered to pass in or out with- 
out the president’s leave. Thirty or forty 
acres of land were planted. The hogs were 
kept at Hog Island and increased rapidly. 
Poultry was raised without the necessity of 
feeding. A block-house was garrisoned at 
Hog Island for the purpose of telegraphing 
shipping, arrived in the river. Capt. Wynne 
the only surviving councillor now dying, the 
whole government devolved upon Smith. In- 
deed he had in effect already held it for some 
time before, by having two voices in the 
council. 

Smith built a fort for a retreat, on a con- 
venient river, upon a high commanding hill, 
very hard to be assaulted and easy of defence. 
But the scarcity of provisions at Jamestown, 
prevented its completion.t This is probably 


* Smith, vol. }, p. 220. 
¢ Smith, vol. 1, p. 227. 
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the structure now known as the ‘ Old Stone 
House,” on Ware creek, a tributary of York 
river, and in James City county. It stands 
about five miles from the mouth of the creek 
and twenty-two from Jamestown. The walls 
and chimney which remain are of sandstone. 
This miniature fortress is eighteen and a half 
feet, by fifteen in size, and consists of a base- 
ment under ground and one story above. 
On one side, there is a door-way, six feet 
wide, giving entrance to both apartments. 
There are loop-holes in the walls and the 
masonry is exact. The house stands in a wil- 
derness, on a high knoll, at the foot of which 
the creek meanders. It is one hundred feet 
above the stream and three hundred back 
from it. The “Old Stone House”’ is ap- 
proached by a long circuitous defile, sur- 
rounded by gloomy forests and dark ravines, 
mantled with laurel. It is doubtless the old- 
est house in Virginia. Its age and wild se- 
questered situation, have connected with it 
the fables of an uncertain tradition. 

The store of provisions at Jamestown was 
wasted by rats introduced by vessels from 
England. For atime the Indians supplied 
the Colony with squirrels, turkeys, deer and 
other game. But at length the want of corn 
put a stop to the works that were in progress 
and the Colonists were dispersed abroad to 
procure subsistence. Sergeant Laxon, with 
sixty or eighty of them, was sent down the 
river to live upon oysters; Lieutenant Percy 
with twenty to find fish at Point Comfort. 
West, brother of Lord Delaware, with an 
equal number, repaired to the Falls, where 
nothing edible was found but acorns. Hith- 
erto the whole body of the Colonists had been 
provided for by the courage and industry of 
thirty or forty. They had lived upon stur- 
geon and wild fruits. One man could in a 
day gather enough of the tuckahoe root to 
supply him with bread for a week. This 
tockawhonghe, as it is called by Smith, was, 
in the summer, a chief article of diet among 
the natives. It grows in marshes like a flag 
and is like the potatoe in size and flavor. 
Raw it is no better than poison, so that the 
Indians were accustomed to roast it and eat 
it mingled with sorel and meal.* Such was 


* Smith, vol. 1. p. 123. Beverley’s Hist. of Va., B. 3., 
p. 15. (I refer in general to the first edition of 1705. It 
does not differ materially from the second edition published 
Anno. 1722.) There isa remarkable root found in Virginia, 
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the indolence of the greater number at James- 
town that it seemed as if they would sooner 
starve than take the pains to obtain food. At 
length their mutinous discontents arose to 
such a pitch that Smith arrested and punished 
Dyer, chief of the male-contents, and order- 
ed that whoever failed to provide daily as 
much food as he should consume should be 
banished from Jamestown as a drone and a 
nuisance. Of the two hundred Colonists 
many were billeted among the Indians, and 
thus became familiar with their habits and 
manner of life. * Sicklemore, the soldier who 
had been despatched to Chowanock, return- 
ed after a fruitless search for Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh’s people. He found the Chowan not 
large, the county generally overgrown with 
pines, pemminaw or silk-grass growing here 
and there. Two messengers were likewise 
sent to the country of the Mangoags in 
quest of the lost settlers. These messengers 
learned that they were all dead. Guides had 
been supplied by the hospitable chief of the 
Quiyoughcohanocks, who, of all others, was 
most friendly to the whites. Although a de- 
vout worshipper of his own gods, he acknowl- 
edged that they were as inferior to the Eng- 
lish God in power as the bow and arrow were 
inferior to the English gun. He often sent 
presents to Smith begging him to pray to the 
English God “ for raine, else his corne would 
perish, for his Gods were angry.” 

The Virginia company, in England, mainly 
intent on pecuniary gain and quick returns, 
were now discouraged by the disasters that 
had befallen the Colony and disappointed in 
their visionary hopes of the discovery of gold 
mines and of a passage to the South Sea. 
They therefore took measures to procure 
from James a new charter abrogating the ex- 
isting one, and investing them with more ex- 
tensive powers. Having associated with 
themselves a numerous body of additional 
stockholders or adventurers, as they were 
then styled, including many of rank, influ- 
ence and wealth, they succeeded in obtaining 
from the king a new charter, dated [May 23, 


said to grow without stem or leaf and called Tuckahoe, and 
confounded with the flag-root described above. See Farm- 
er’s Register for April, 1839, and vol. 9, p. 3. Jefferson’s 
Notes on Va., p. 35. Rees’ Cyclopedia Art. Tuckahoe. 
Hist. of Louisiana by M. Le Page Du Pratz, p. 247. Dis- 
course delivered 1814 by De Witt Clinton before the Lite- 
rary aud Philosophical Society of New-York, note 32. 
Fremont’s Report, 135-160. 
* Smith, vol. 1, p. 229. 
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1609,]| transferring to the corporation sev- 
eral important powers before reserved to the 
crown. So far the company became more 
independent and republican; but the gov- 
ernor, under the new system, was indued 
with arbitrary command, and authorized to 
declare martial law, and the condition of the 
Colonists was worse than before, since even 
the King’s colonial policy was more liberal 
than that of the company. This sudden re- 
peal of the former charter displayed a selfish 
ingratitude for the services of Smith and his 
associates, who, under it, had weathered the 
toil, privations and dangers of the first set- 
tlement. The supreme council, in England, 
now chosen by the stockholders, themselves 
appointed Sir Thomas West, Lord Dela- 
ware,* Governor and Captain General of Vir- 
ginia, Sir Thomas Gates his Lieutenant, and 
Sir George Somers Admiral. Nine vessels 
were speedily fitted out and despatched for 
the Colony, with five hundred emigrants. 
Newport, who was entrusted with command 
of the squadron, Gates and Somers were 
severally authorized, whichever of them might 
first reach Jamestown, to supersede the ex- 
isting administration there, until Lord Del- 
aware, who was not to embark for some 
months, should arrive. This abundant cau- 
tion defeated itself. Newport and the two 
knights finding it impracticable to adjust the 
point of precedence among themselves, by 
way of compromise embarked together in the 
same vessel, the Sea-Venture. The squad- 
ron sailed towards the end of May, [1609.] 
A small schooner perished in a hurricane. 
In the latter part of July, the Sea-Venture, 
with Newport, Gates, Somers and one hun- 
dred and fifty emigrants, was separated from 
the fleet in a terrible storm and wrecked on 
the coast of the picturesque island of Ber- 
mudas. The other seven vessels, shattered 
by the storm, and having suffered the loss of 
the greater portion of their supplies, reached 
Jamestown, [August 1609.] They brought 
back Ratcliffe, whose real name was Sickle- 
more, who had been remanded by Smith to 
England on account of his mutinous conduct, 
Martin and Archer, together with sundry 
other captains and “divers Gentlemen of 
good meanes and great parentage,” and about 


* He was third of that title. The present, (1843,) Earl 
Delaware, John George West, is his lineal descendant. 
Hubbard’s note in Belknap, vol. 2, p. 116. 
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three hundred more emigrants, the greater! 
proportion of them profligate youths, packed | 
off from home “to escape ill destinies,’’ bro- 
ken-down gentlemen, 
and the like. Upon the appearance of the 
fleet, Smith, not expecting such a supply, took 
them to be Spaniards and prepared to en- 
counter them, and the Indians readily offer- 
ed their assistance. The Colony had already, 
before the arrival of the fleet, been threatened 
with anarchy, owing to intelligence of the 
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sound invironed Ww ith many intolerable i in- 
conueniences.”’ To remedy these, Smith, 
by a messenger, proposed to purchase from 
Powhatan his seat of that name, a little low- 
er down the river. The settlers, however, 
disdainfully rejected the scheme, and became 
so mutinous, that Smith landed among them 
and arrested the chief malecontents. But 
overpowered by numbers, being backed by 
only five, he was forced to retire on board of 
a vessel lying in the river. The Indians daily 





premature repeal of the charter brought out | brought him provisions, in requital for which 





by Capt. Argall. 
sooner landed than they inv olved the Colony 
in new confusion and misery. 
leaders affecting to insist on the abrogation of 
the old charter, rejected the authority of| 
Smith, whom they hated, and feared, and un- 





dertook to usurp the government. Their 
folly equalled their insolence. ‘“ To-day the | 


old Commission must rule, to-morrow the 
new, the next day neither;” thus, by continual 
change, plunging all things into anarchy. 
Smith filled with disgust, would cheerfully 
have returned to England, ‘ but seeing small 
hope this new commission would arrive” he 
resolved to put an end to these continual 
plots, cabals and machinations. The ring- 
leaders, Ratcliffe, Archer, and others, he ar- 
rested; to cut off one source of disturbance 
he gave permission to Percy, who was in low 
health, to embark for England, of which, 
however, he did not avail himself; West, with 
one hundred and twenty picked men, was 
detached to the falls of James river, and Mar- 
tin, with nearly the same number, to Nanse- 
mond. Smith’s presidency having expired 
about this time, he had been succeeded by 
Martin, who, however, conscious of his in- 
competency, had immediately resigned it to 
Smith. * Martin, at Nansemond, seized the 
chief, and capturing the town, occupied it 
with hisdetachment. Here, however, owing 
to want of judgment or of vigilance, he suf- 
fered himself to be surprised by the savages, 
who slew many of his party, rescued their 
chief and carried off their corn. Martin not 
long after returned to Jamestown leaving his 
detachment to shift for themselves. 

Smith visiting West’s settlement at the 
falls, found them planted “in a place not 
only subiect to the river’s invndation, but 


* Smith, v. 1, p. 233-236. Grahame’s Hist. U. S. Amer. 


The new emigrants had no ‘the English stole their corn, 


the savages. 


robbed their 


| gardens, beat them, broke into their cabins, 
The factio s|and made them prisoners. 


They complained 
to Smith that those whom he had sent there 
as protectors, were worse than their enemies, 
the Monacans. Smith embarked for James- 
town. However, he had no sooner set sail 
than many of West’s people were slain by 
And it so happened that before 
Smith had dropped a mile and a half down 
the river his vessel ran aground. Making a 
virtue of necessity, he now summoned the 
mutineers to a parley, and they were siezed 
with such a panic on account of the assault 
of a handful of savages, that they submitted 
themselves to his mercy. He now again ar- 
rested the ring-leaders, and established the 
rest at Powhatan, in the Indian palisade fort, 
which was so well fortified by poles and bark, 
as to defy all the savages in Virginia. Dry 
cabins were also found there, and nearly two 
hundred acres of ground ready to be planted, 
and it was called Nonsuch, as being at once 
the strongest and most delightful place in 
the country. Smith now being on the eve 
of his departure, West’s arrival again threw 
all things aback into confusion. Nonsuch 
was abandoned and all hands returned to 
the falls. Smith finding all his efforts abor- 
tive, embarked in a boat for Jamestown. Du- 
ring the voyage, he was terribly wounded 
while asleep, by the accidental explosion of 
a bag of gunpowder. In the paroxysm of 
pain he leapt into the river and was well 
nigh drowned before his companions could 
rescue him. Arriving at Jamestown in this 
helpless condition, he was again assailed by 
faction and mutiny. One of his enemies 
even presented a cocked pistol at him in his 
bed; but the hand wanted the nerve to exe- 
cute what the heart was malignant enough to 





Edition, v. 1, p. 56-58. 
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erates laid plans to usurp the genpengalint | Rayan, in New France, which had been done 
Smith’s old soldiers, fired with indignation by Capt. Argall. Smith at length, at the ut- 
at conduct so infamous, begged for permis- | most hazard, escaped from his captors, and 
sion to strike off their heads. But this he | being assisted by several of the inhabitants 
refused, as he did also to surrender the gov-| of Rochelle, especially by ‘‘ Madame Cha- 
ernment to Percy, * and embarked for Eng-| noyes,” * he at last returned to England and 
land about Michaelmas, 1609, after a stay of| published, [June, 1616,] his ‘‘ Description of 
a little more than two years in Virginia, t to) New England,” written while he was a pris- 
which he never returned. oner on board of a piratical French ship, in 
Here then closes the career of Captain) order, as he says, “to keep my perplexed 
John Smith in Virginia. He was “ the fa- | thoughts from too much meditation of my 
ther of the Colony,” and a knight like Bay-| miserable estate.” The Plymouth company 
ard, “ without fear and without reproach.” | now conferred upon him the title of Admiral 
His departure was thus deplored by one of|/of New England. It was during this year 
his comrades :—‘‘ What shall I say but thus; | that Pocahontas visited England. After this, 
we lost him that in all his proceedings made ‘Smith never again visited America. [1622.] 
Iustice his first guide and experience his sec-| When the news of the massacre reached 
ond, even hating basenesse, sloath, pride| England, Smith proposed to come over to 
and indignitie, more then any dangers; that) Virginia with a proper force to reduce the 
neuer allowed more for himselfe than his|savages to subjection. This project, how- 
souldiers with him; that vpon no danger | ever, failed. 
would send them, where he would not lead| Captain Smith died at London, [1631,] in 
them himselfe ; that would never see vs want) the fifty-second year of his age. Although 
what he either had, or could by any meanes’ gifted with a person and address of singular 
get vs; that would rather want then borrow/ fascination, he never married. He was pos- 
or starue then not pay; that loued action! sessed of a competent fortune, if not weal- 











more then words, and hated falshood and 


covetousness worse then death; whose ad-' 


ventures were our liues, and whose losse our 


deaths.” t 


thy. He never received any recompense for 
his colonial labors and sacrifices. He spent 
five years and more than five hundred pounds 
in the service of Virginia and New England, 


From the period of Smith’s departure from | and yet he complains, “in neither of those 


Virginia, for some years little is known of 
him. [1614.] He made his first voyage to 
New England. [1615.] After many disap- 
pointments, sailing in a small bark for that 
country, after a running fight with, and nar- 
row escape from, two French pirates near 
Fayal, he was captured near Flores by a half 
piratical French squadron. After long deten- 
tion, he was carried to Rochelle, in France, 
and there charged with having burnt Port 


* Stith censures Smith for refusing to surrender the 
presidency to Percy; yet he acknowledges that he was in 
too feeble health to control a mutinous colony. Besides 
anarchy being triumphant in the colony, Smith probably 
held it idle, if not worse, to appoint a governor over a mo). 
If, however, Smith acted petulantly in this affair, surely 
petulance was never more excusable. See Smith, vol. 1, 
p. 239-40. Bancroft, vol. 1., p. 138, has inadvertently fallen 
into an error in this particular. He says of Smith, “ del- 
egating his authority to Percy, he embarked for England.” 

¢ Smith, vol. ], p. 231. 


t Another of his old soldiers said .— 


“JT never knew a Warrier vet but thee 
From wine, Tobacco, debts, dice, oaths so free.” 
[ Smith, v. 1, p. 240, and verses by T. Carlion. Smith, v. 2, 171. 


two Countries haue I one foot of Land, nor 
the very house I builded, nor the ground I 
digged with my owne hands, nor euer any 
content or satisfaction at all, and though I 
see ordinarily those two Countries shared 
before me, by them that neither haue them 
nor knowe them but by my descriptions.”’ 
His ‘‘ Newes from Virginia” appeared [ 1608. | 
It is remarkable that this publication con- 
tained no allusion to his rescue by Poca- 
hontas. He published, [1612,] ‘A Map of 
Virginia, with a description of the countrey, 
commodities, people, government and reli- 
gion,” &c., and, [1620,] “New England 
Trials.” [1626.] Appeared his ‘“ Generall 
Historie of Virginia, New England, and the 
Summer Isles,’’ t a greater part of which had 


* “Tragabigzanda, Callamata’s love, 

Deare Pocahontas, Madam Shanot's too, 

Who did what love with modesty could doe,” 
(Verses, by R. Brathwait, prefixed to vol. 1 of Smith's Hist. 


+ I have been indebted to a gentleman of Gloucester 
county for a sight of this old quarto. The typography is 








very good. 
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been already ‘pablished, '1625,] by Pieces o 
in his “ Pilgrims.’”’ The second and sixth 
books of this ‘‘ Historie’ were composed by 
Smith, the third was compiled by William 
Simons, ‘ Doctour of Divinitie,”’ and the 
rest by Smith from about thirty different wri- 
ters. {1625.] He published “An Accidence, 
or the pathway to experience, necessary for 
all young Seamen,” and, [1627,] “A Sea 
Grammar.” [1630.] He gave to the public 
‘The Trve Travels, Adventvres and Obser- 
vations of Captaine John Smith in Europe, 
Asia, Africke and America,” from 1593 to 
1629. This work, together with the Gen- 
eral History, was republished by Rev. Dr. 
John H. Rice, [1819,] at Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. The ccpy is complete, excepting 
some maps and engravings. [1631.] Smith 
published ‘“ Advertisements for the unexpe- 
rienced planters of New England, or any 
where,” &c., said to be the most elaborate of 
his productions. The learned, able and ele- 
gant historian, Grahame, prefers the writings 
of Smith on colonization, to those of Lord 
Bacon.* At the time of his death, Smith 
was engaged upon a “ Historie of the Sea.” t 
So famous was he even in his own day, that 
he complains of some extraordinary passa- 
ges in his life having been mis-represented 
on the stage. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
1608. 


The Indians of Virginia; Their form and features: Mode 
of wearing their hair; Clothing; Ornaments ; Manner of 
living ; Diet ; Towns andicabins ; Arms and Implements ; 
Reiigion; Medicine; The Seasons; Hunting; Sham- 
fights ; Music ; Indian character. 


The Indians of Virginia were tall, erect, and 
* Grahame’s Hist. U. S., Amer. Ed., Vol. I, p. 570. 
He concludes his notice thus .—‘* But Smith’s renown will 
break forth again, and once more be commensurate with 
his desert. It will grow with the growth of men and let- 
ters in America; and whele nations of its admirers have 
yet to be born.” 

Since the first three chapters of this work were printed, 
I have procured a copy of a new “ Life of Captain John 
Smith,” by W. Gilmore Simms, Esq.,—a full and faithful 
biography. The appearance of this work, of Howe’s His- 
torical Collections of Virginia, and of Howison’s History 
of Virginia, the first volume of which has recently been 
published, are evidences of a newly awakened interest in 
a field that has been too long neglected. 
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well- sigeripnaipladed, with high cheek bones, 

eyes dark and brilliant, w ith a sort of squint, 
hair dark and straight. The chiefs were dis- 
tinguished by along pendent lock. The In- 
dians had little or no beard. The women 
were their barbers, ‘‘who with two shells 
will grate away the hayre of any fashion they 
please.” Like all savages, they were fond 
of toys and tawdry ornaments. The princi- 
pal garment was a mantle, in winter dressed 
with the fur, in summer without. But the 
common sort had scarce any thing to hide 
their nakedness save grass or leaves, and in 
summer they all went nearly naked. The 
females, however, always wore a cincture 
around the middle. Some covered them- 
selves with a mantle of curiously interwoven 
turkey feathers, pretty and comfortable. The 
greater part went barefoot; some wore moc- 
casons, arude sandal of buckskin. Some of 
the women tattooed their skins with grotesque 
figures. They adorned the ear with pen- 
dents of copper, or a small living snake, 
green or yellow, or a dead rat. The head 
was adorned with a wing of a bird, a large 
feather, the rattle of a rattle-snake, or the 
hand of anenemy. They painted the head 
and shoulder red with the juice of the puc- 
coon root. 


The red men dwelt for the most part on 
the banks of rivers and near springs. The 
men passed the time in fishing, hunting, war 
or indolence. Labor they despised and as- 
signed to the women. They made mats, 
baskets, pottery, hollowed out stone mortars, 
pounded corn, made bread, cooked, planted 
corn, gathered it, carried burthens, &c. In- 
fants they enured to hardship and expo- 
sure. 

«Their fire they kindle presently by chaf- 
ing a dry pointed sticke in a hole of a little 
square piece of wood, that firing itselfe will 
so fire the mosse, leaues or any such dry thing 
that will quickly burne.”’ 

They subsisted mainly upon fish, game, the 
natural fruits of the earth, and corn, which 
they planted. The Tuckahoe root in the 
summer, was a principal article of diet. Their 
cookery was no less rude than their other 
habits, yet pone and homony have been bor- 
rowed from them, as also, it is said, the mode 
of barbecuing meat. The natives did not re- 
fuse to eat grubs, snakes and the insect lo- 





t Hillard's Life of Smith in Appendix. 
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times of wild-oats * or the seed of the sun- 
flower. Their salt was only such as could 
be procured from ashes. They were fond of 
 roasting-ears’ of corn, and one of their 
festivals was “the green-corn dance.’ From 
hickory-nuts pounded in a mortar, they ex- 
pressed a liquor called Pawcohiccora. The 
peach-tree was indigenous, and the Indian 
was not ignorant of the mode of drying the 
fruit. In their journies they would provide 
themselves with rockahominy or corn parch- | 
ed and reduced to a powder. 

The Indians dwelt in towns, the cabins 
highly built of saplings bent over at th» top, 
and tied together and thatched with reeds or 
covered with mats or bark, the smoke esca-| 
ping through an aperture at the top. The) 
door, if any, was a pendent mat. They sate 
on the ground, the better sort on match- 
coats ormats. Their fortifications consisted 
of palisades, ten or twelve feet high, some-. 
times encompassing an entire town, some-| 
times a part. Within these enclosures, they 
preserved with pious care their idols and re- 
lics and the remains of their chiefs. 

In hunting and war, they used the bow and 
arrow, the bow usually of locust, the arrow 
of reed, ora wand. ‘To make the notch of 
his arrow, he hath the tooth of a Beaver, set 
in a oke, wherewith he grateth it by de- 
grees.’ The arrow was winged with a tur- 
key feather, fastened with glue, extracted | 
from “ the velvet horns of a Deer.” The ar- 
row was headed with an arrow-point of stone. 
These are yet to be found in every part of, 
the country. For knives the red men made 
use of sharpened reeds or shells, and for axes 
or hatchets, tomahawks of stone sharpened at 
both ends, fastened to a handle of wood. 
They soon, however, procured iron hatchets 
from the English. Trees they felled by fire. 
Canoes were made by burning and scraping 
with shells and tomahawks. Some of their 
canoes were not less than 40 or 50 feet long. 
The women made a thread of bark or of the 
sinews of the deer, or of a kind of grass 
called Pemminaw. A large pipe, adorned 
with the wings of a bird, or with beads, was 
the symbol of friendship, called ‘the pipe of 
peace.” A war-council among them was 
styled a ‘‘ Matchacomoco.” In war they 








* It is said, that they gathered this grain, by pushing 
their canoes into the marshes where it grew and shaking 
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relied operas on surprise and sinbuseaile:; 


the open field they were timid. Their cru- 
elty, as usual, was proportionate to their cow- 
ardice. The Virginia Indians were idolaters. 
Their chief idol, called Okee, represented the 
spirit of evil, to appease whom they burnt 
sacrifices. They were greatly under the con- 
trol of their priests and conjurors. These 
wore a grotesque dress, performed a variety 
of divinations, conjurations and enchant- 
ments, called ‘“‘ Powwowings,” after the man- 
ner of wizards and by their superior cunning 
and shrewdness and some scanty knowledge 
of medicine, managed to render themselves 
“objects of veneration and to live upon the 
labor of others. The superstition of the sav- 
ages was commensurate with their ignorance. 
Near the falls of the James, about a mile back 


from the river, there were some impressions 
on a rock, like the footsteps of a giant, be- 


ing about five feet asunder. These the Indi- 
ans declared to be the foot-prints of their 
God. They submitted with fortitude to cruel 
tortures imposed by their idolatry, especially 
in the horrid ordeal of Huskanawing. The 
house in which they kept the Okee, was call- 
ed Quioccasan, and was surrounded by posts 
with men’s faces rudely carved and painted. 
Altars for sacrifice were held in great vene- 
ration. The diseases of the Indians were 
not numerous; their remedies few and sim- 
ple. Their physic consisted mainly of bark 
and roots of trees. Sweating was a favorite 
remedy, and every town was provided with 
a sweating-house. The patient issuing from 
the heated atmosphere, plunged himself in 
cold water, after the manner of the Russian 
bath. 


The Indians celebrated certain festivals, by 
pastimes, games and songs. The year they 
divided into five seasons, the budding-time 
of Spring, roasting-ear time, Summer, the 
fall of the leaf and Winter, called Cohonk, 
after the cry of the wild geese. The months 
they designated by such epithets as the Moon 
of Stags, the corn Moon, first Moon of Co- 
honks, &e. Accounts they kept by knots on 
strings, or notches on a tally-stick. 

The red men engaged in fishing and hunt- 
ing from their infancy, so as to become ex- 
pert and familiar with the haunts of game 
and fish. The luggage of the hunting par- 
ties was borne by women. Deer were taken 














the bended stalks over the canoe. 


by surrounding them and building fires, which 
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kept them within the circle till they were 
slain; sometimes they were driven into the 
water and there captured. The Indian hunt- 
ing alone would stalk behind the skin of a 
deer. Game being more abundant in the 
mountain country, the hunting parties repair- 
ed to the heads of the rivers at the proper 
season. This, perhaps, engendered the con- 
stant hostilities thatexisted between the Pow- 
hatans of the tide-water region and the Mon- 
acans on the upper waters of the James and 


the Mannahoacks at the head of the Rappa- 


hannock. The Indians were in the habit of| 





They embark for Virginia; Arrive at Jamestown ; Mis- 
ery of the Colony; Jamestown abandoned ; The Colo- 
nists meet Lord Delaware’s fleet ; Return to Jamestown; 
Delaware's discipline ; The Church at Jamestown ; Sir 
George Somers sails for the Bermudas ; His death ; Mis- 


cellaneous occurrences; Delaware returns to England. 


Smith upon sailing for England, left at 
Jamestown three ships, seven boats, a suffi- 
cient stock of provision, four hundred and 
ninety odd settlers, twenty pieces of can- 
non, three hundred muskets, with other guns, 
ammunition, pikes, swords, &c., and one hun- 
dred soldiers well acquainted with the In- 


exercising themselves in sham-fights. ‘‘ Vpon| dian language and the nature of the country. 


the first flight of arrowes, they gaue such 
horrible shouts and screeches as so many in- 
fernall hell-hounds could not haue made 
them more terrible.’’ ‘All their actions, 
voyces and gestures, both in charging and 
retiring, were so strained to the height of 
their qualitie and nature, that the strange- 
nesse thereof made it seeme very delight- 
full.” ‘ For their Musicke they vse a thicke 
cane, on which they pipe as on a Recorder.” 
They had also a rude sort of drum and rat- 
tles of gourds or pumpkins. The Indians 
were hospitable ; in their manners easy and 
composed. The chastity of their women 
was not held in much value. 

They were in every thing inconstant, un- 
less where constrained by fear. ‘ Craftie, 
timerous, quicke of apprehension and very 
ingenious. Some are of disposition fearfull, 
some bold, most cautelous, all savage.” Pas- 
sionate and malicious, they seldom forgave 
an injury. They rarely stole from one ano- 
ther, lest their conjurors should reveal it, and 
they should be punished. The women were 
‘« carefull not to be suspected of dishonestie 
without leaue of their husbands.”’ * 


CHAPTER ix. 
1609—1611. 


Condition of the Colony at the time of Smith's departure ; 
Lord Bacon’s opinion on the proper materials for plant- 
ing a Colony ; Affairs of the Colony ; Assaults of Indi- 
ans; “Starving Time;” Wreck of the Sea-Venture ; 
Situation of the English on the island of Bermuda ; 


* Smith, B. 2, p. 129-137. Beverley, B.3. The reader 
who is in quest of a fuller account may find it in Drake’s 
Book of the Indians, Dr. Thatcher’s work on the same sub- 
ject, or Bancroft, vol. 3, chap. xxii. 


The colony. was provided with fishing nets, 
working tools, apparel, six mares and a 
horse, five or six hundred swine, as many 
hens and chickens, besides some goats and 
sheep. Jamestown was strongly fortified 
with palisades and contained fifty or sixty 
houses. There were besides five or six other 
forts and plantations. There was only one 
carpenter in the colony; three others, how- 
ever, were learning that trade. There were 
two blacksmiths and two sailors. The set- 
tlers were for the most part poor gentlemen, 
serving men, libertines, &c., and with such 
materials the wonder is that the settlement 
was effected at all. Lord Bacon says :—‘ It 
is a shameful and unblessed thing to take 
the scum of people, wicked, condemned 
men, with whom you plant and not only so, 
but it spoileth the plantation, for they will 
ever live like rogues and not fall to work, 
but be lazy and do mischief, spend victuals 
and be quickly weary.” 

Immediately upon Smith’s departure, the 
Indians renewed their attacks. Percy for a 
time administered the government, but it 
soon fell into the hands of the seditious male- 
contents. Provisions growing scarce, West 
and Ratcliffe embarked in small vessels to 
procure corn. Ratcliffe inveigled by Pow- 
hatan was slain with thirty of his compan- 
ions, two only escaping, of whom one a 
boy, Henry Spilman, ‘a young gentleman 
well descended,” was rescued by Pocahon- 
tas. He afterwards lived many years among 
the Patawomekes, acquired their language, 
and often proved serviceable as interpreter 
for his countrymen. * The loss of Captain 

¢ Smith, vol. 2, p. 2. Belknap, 2, p. 131, calls him Spel- 


man ;—which is probably correct. He was slain by the 
savages on the banks of the Potomac in 1622. Smith, vol. 





2, p. 95. 
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Smith was soon felt by the colonists. They: found to be a paradise, blessed w ‘ith exquli- 
were now continually exposed to the arrow | site scenery and a voluptuous atmosphere. 
and the tomahawk; the public store was) Fish, fowl, turtle and wild hogs supplied the 
consumed by the commanders and the Pie beni oe with abundant food; the palmetto 
ges; swords and guns were bartered for food | leaf furnished a cover for their cabins. They 
with the Indians. By all these evils, w ithin | had daily morning and evening prayers, and 
six months after Smith’s departure, the num- on Sunday divine service was performed and 
ber of English in Virginia was reduced from | two sermons preached by the chaplain, ‘‘ Mas- 
five hundred, to sixty men, women and chil- | ter Bucke.” Living in the midst of peace and 
dren. These found themselves in a misera-| plenty, in this sequestered and delightful is- 
ble starving condition, subsisting on roots, | land, many of the emigrants lost all desire ever 
herbs, acorns, walnuts, ria Fo and fish.!| to leave it. Gates and Somers, however, less 
Starch became an article of diet, and even|romantic, having decked the long boat of the 
dogs, cats, rats, snakes, toad-stools and the | wrecked vessel, with her hatches, despatched 
skins of horses. The body of an Indian|‘ Master Raven, a very sufficient mariner,” 
was disinterred and eaten; nay, at last the | with eight men to Virginia for succor. The 
colonists, like famished hyenas, preyed on} boat was never more heard of. Discord, too, 
the dead bodies of each other. And it was | found her way among the exiles of Bermudas. 
even alleged that a husband murdered his | Gates and Somers, the commanders, “ liued 

















wife for a cannibal repast.* Upon his trial, 
however, it was proved that the cannibalism 
was feigned to palliate the murder. He was 
put to death, being burned according to law. 
This was long remembered as ‘the starving 


the company was bitterly denounced by the 
sufferers for his neglecting to send the ne- 
cessary supplies. It seemed as if the threat 
of abandoning the colony to its fate, was 
now to be actually carried into effect. But 
the main supplies had been lost by storm and 
shipwreck. 

It has already been mentioned that the 
Sea-Venture, with Gates, Somers, and one 
hundred and fifty colonists, had been wreck- 
ed on the coast of Bermudas. Caught in 
“the tail of a hericano,’” and overwhelm- 
ed by the fury of the ocean, the hapless crew 
after vainly contending for three days and 
nights with a leak, at length yielded to de- 
spair. Some sought oblivion of their im- 
pending fate in intoxication. During all 
this time, Sir George Somers, seated on the 
poop, strove to keep the laboring vessel as 
upright as possible, or else she must have 
foundered, and at length descried land. All 
sail being now spread, in a short while the 
Sea-Venture was lodged between two rocks. 
Passengers and supplies were landed in safe- 
ty, and the island which had been looked 
upon as an enchanted den of Furies, was 


* Smith. vol. 2, p. 2. Stith, 305, “the happiest day 
many ever hoped to see, was when the Indians had killed 
a mare, the people wishing, as she was boiling, that Sir 
Thomas Smith was upon her back, in the kettle.” See 
also Belknap, vol. 2, p. 106-7. 





asunder in this distresse.”’ In the meantime 
the monotony of life was varied by the birth 


of two children, the boy called Bermudas, the 


girl Bermuda, and ‘amongst all those sor- 


g rows, they had a merry English marriage.” 
time.” Sir Thomas Smith, the treasurer of 


Gates and Somers at length, each of them, 
completed a cedar vessel, constructed after 
the manner of Robinson Crusoe. The one 
was named “‘ The Patience,” the other ‘“ The 
Deliverance.” The bark of Sir George Som- 
ers was constructed without the use of any 
iron, save a bolt in her keel. After having 
spent nine months on the island, they sailed 
[May 10th, 1610] for Virginia, and in four- 
teen days reached Jamestown, where they 
found only sixty miserable colonists surviving. 
Sir Thomas Gates, on landing, caused the 
bell to be rung and summoned all to the 
church, where, after a prayer by Mr. Bucke, 
the new commission was read, and Percy, the 
late President, scarcely able to stand, sur- 
rendered up the old patent and his commis- 
sion. Having resolved to abandon the coun- 
try and return to England, they buried their 
ordnance at the gate of the fort, and on the 
7th of June, at beat of drum, the whole com- 
pany embarked in four pinnaces. Some of 
the people were with difficulty restrained 
from setting fire to the town, but Gates, with 
a select company, remained on shore till the 
rest had embarked, and he was the last that 
stepped into the boat. Nota tear was shed 
at their departure from a spot associated with 
so much misery. 

‘‘ How near is often the hour of despair to 
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that which affords: us the true plage of the 
attainment of our most sanguine wishes. 3 
“« Man’s extremity is God’s opportunity.” At 
noon they reached Hog island. On the 
next morning, while anchored off Mulberry | 
island, they were met by a long-boat with) 
despatches from Lord Delaware, who had ar- | 
rived with three vessels. 
the same day to Jamestown. Lord Delaware |g 
with his vessels arrived there on the Sth of) 

June. On the morning of the following day | 

his lordship, when he came ashore, fe il on| 
his knees in silent devotion. An eye-wit-| 

ness says: ‘We cast anchor before James. 

Town where we landed, and our much griev-| 
ed Governor, first visiting the church, caused 
the bell to be rung, at w hich all such as were | 
able to come forth of their houses, repayred 
to church, where our minister, Master Bucke, 
made a zealous and sorrowfull prayer, finding 
all things so contrary to our expectations so 
full of misery and misgovernment.” t 

The hand of Providence was plainly mani- 
fested in all these circumstances. The arri- | 
val of Sir Thomas Gates rescued the Colony | 
from the jaws of famine; his prudence saved 
the fort at Jamestown, which the Colonists, 
upon abandoning it, desired to destroy, so as 
to cut off all possibility of a return ; had their 
return been longer delayed, the sav ages might 
have demolished the fort; had they set sail 
sooner, they would probably have missed 
Lord Delaware’s fleet, as they had intended 
to sail by way of Newfoundland, in a direc- 
tion contrary to that by which Lord Delaware 
approached. 

His lordship, Governor and Captain Gen- 
eral, } was accompanied by Sir Ferdinand 
Waynman, master of the horse, who died 
shortly afterwards, Captain Holcroft, Captain 
Lawson and other gentlemen. On the day 
after his arrival the Governor landed, attended 
service at the church as already mentioned, 
read his commission and called a council. 
He was the first governor of Virginia by that 
name. Under his prudent and energetic 
management, discipline and industry were 
speedily restored. ‘The hours of labor were 
set from 6 o’clock in the morning to 10, and 
from 2 to 4 in the afternoon. The Colonists 
daily attended worship in the church. This 
edifice was sixty feet long and twenty-four 
wide. The chancel of cedar and a commu- 
nion-table of black walnut, with handsome 
wide windows to shut and open according to 
the weather. The pews and pulpit of cedar, 
with a font hewed hollow like a canoe. There 
were two bells hung at the West end. The 
building was so constructed as to be well 


* Martin’s His. N. C., vol. 1, p. 71. 
+4 Purchas, B. 9, chap. vi. 
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° and dressed with flowers. 


livered on Sunday and one on Thursday ; 


Gates returned on ‘in the afternoon. 





t Suth, 117. These titles were ever after given to the 
Colonial Governors-in-chief of Virginia. 
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lighted. 





The governor had it kept sweet 
There was a sex- 
Two sermons were de- 
the 
two preachers taking weekly turns. Every 
‘morning, at about 10 0’ ‘clock, a bell gave the 
‘signal for prayers and so again at 4 o’clock 
On Sunday, when the 
governor went to church, he was accom pa-~ 
nied by all the councillors, captains, other 
officers and all the gentlemen, with a guard 
of halberdiers in the governors littery, with 
‘handsome scarlet cloaks, to the number of 
fifty walking on each side and behind him. 
The governor sate in the choir, on a green 
velvet cushion laid on a table before him, on 
which he knelt. On each side of him sate 
the councillors, captains and other officers, 
each in their places. The governor in re- 

turning from church was escorted back to 
his house in the same way. * 

Some of the houses at Jamestown were 
covered with boards, some with Indian mats ; 
they were comfortable and securely protected 
from the savages by the forts. f 

The new governor, Lord Delaware, was a 
generous patron of the Colony, but it was as 
yet too much in its infancy, to maintain the 
state suitable to him and his splendid retinue. 
On the 15th of June, Sir George Somers 
sailed for Bermuda to procure supplies for the 
Colony. He died on the island at a spot, on 
which the town of St. George commemmo- 
rates his name. It was said of him, that he 
was ‘a lamb upon land, a lion at sea.” As 
his life had been divided between the old 
world and the new, so, after his death, his 
remains were buried part at Bermuda, part in 
England. 

The governor despatched Captain Argall 
to the Potomac for corn, which he succeeded 
in procuring, by the aid of the youthful pris- 
oner, Henry Spilman. Lord Delaware erec- 
ted two forts, called Henry and Charles, after 
the King’s sons. These forts were built on 
a level tract, bordering Southampton river, 
and it was intended that settlers arriving from 
England, should first land there, to refresh 
themselves after the confinement of the voy- 
age. Sir Thomas Gates now returned to 
England; Captain Percy was despatched with 
fifty or sixty men to chastise the Paspaheghs 
for some depredations. They fled before the 
English, who burnt their cabins, captured 
their queen and her children, and shortly af- 
ter ungenerously slew them. Lord Delaware 
visiting the falls with some soldiers, was as- 
saulted by the Indians, who killed three or 
four of his men. Shortly after, his lordship 
finding himself in feeble health, embarked 
for England, {March 28th, 1611. ] 


* Strachey’s Narrative in Purchas. 
¢ Smith, vol. 2, p. 5. 
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GEOFFREY TETENOIRE. 


BY P. P. COOKE. 


[From Froissart Ballads, &c.] 


The Lady Jane, with urgent train, 
Comes trooping into Paris. 

Hier milk-white mule seems very proud 
Beneath the load he carries : 

And reason good! for fairer dame, 
Than lovely Lady Jane, 

Is not between the Norman lands 
And mountain line of Spain. 


The Countess Jane, of Ventadore, 
Is irritant of mood; 

The dame is but a fugitive 
Before a robber rude. 

Tetenoire, the Free Companion, 
Is master of her lands, 

And castle strong, by hardy wrong 
And holds them with his bands. 


Thus is it that the Lady Jane 
Comes trooping into Paris, 
Reining the little mule, so proud 
Beneath the load he carries. 
Here may she be at liberty, 
And wisely meditate 
The wrong, which she has undergone 
In pride, and in estate. 


The Countess came at June’s sweet end, 
And, on an autumn day, 

The county Gaston sought her side 
His suit of love to pay. 

* For thy dear love, all price above, 
And for thy hand so fair, 

If win I may, sweet lady say, 
What service shall I dare ?” 


The yielding dame made answer then, 
“The whisper of a lute 
Were not so dear a sound to hear 
As this thy gentle suit : 
But, like the dame, who bade her lord 
Leap down, and win her glove, 
From forth a Lion’s jaws, I bind 
A service to thy love. 


“Five years I dwelt a widow lorn, 
In castle Ventadore : 

Tetenoire, the Breton, drove me forth 
And wronged me much and sore. 


Vou. XITI—19 
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If thou wilt stay the robber vile, 
And bring his head to me, 

I freely vow, Sir Count, that thou 
Shalt have my hand for fee.”’ 


* * * * 


It was the county Gaston 
Drew on to Ventadore, 
His armed men behind him, 
His trumpeters before. 
And by his side, did proudly ride 
Sir Anthony Bonlance, 
A sweet Parisian gentleman 
Of dainty countenance. 


Between St. Flour and Ventadore, 
Fair in a forest glade, 
The county rides at stately pace, 
Before his cavalcade. 
The autumn leaves, the count perceives, 
Have caught a beauty rare, 
As if the rays of lovely days 
Had been entangled there. 


And the near hills are ringing 
With joyous songs and sweet ; 
The birds are piping merrily 
The early day to greet :— 
The éarly day, for on their way, 
As forth the riders pass, 
The sparkling dews which night renews 
Are bright on tree and grass. 


Some gentle praise of nature, 
The gallant count was saying, 
When he was ’ware of horsemen near— 
He heard their chargers neighing. 
And then he spurred his good steed up 
A near acclivity, 
From whose broad top a loving eye 
A lovely land might see. 


But not upon the beauty rare 
Of that most lovely land, 

The county gazed—beyond the hill 
He saw an armed band : 

A band J ween, fair to be seen, 
Of mail-clad cavaliers, 

Holding their way, in close array, 
With sunlit helms and spears. 


Lord Gaston’s hand, waved brief command, 


And straight an Auvergne guide 
Obeyed his signal from the troop, 
And galloped to his side. 
“ Now who be they on yonder way ? 
Look freely and declare.” 
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Whereto the guide, in haste, replied 
“The man you seek is there. 


* For mark you not the litter borne 
Amidst the armed band? 

They call it Geoffrey’s battle-horse, 
In all this southern land. 

The robber bold, is waxing old 
And therefore travels so.” 

Then said the lord, ** By my good sword! 
I joy so much to know.” 


And then he wheeled his champing steed, 
And hurried from the height, 
And joined his willing men at arms, 
And ordered them aright. 
“ The enemy rides here,” quoth he, 
“ Beneath us on the plain, 
In bold array, athwart our way, 
His castle hold to gain.” 


Tetenoire was wending on his route 
So in his litter borne, 
When from the wooded height above, 
Rang out a bugle horn; 
And with the sound, shaking the ground, 
Rushed down the charging horse— 
With level spears, the cavaliers, 
Came thundering on their course. 


Grim Geoffrey raised his head, and gazed 
Expectant of the shock, 

And laughed to see its fury break, 
Like sea-foam on a rock. 

“These lords,” quoth he right scornfully, 
**Misjudge me overmuch : 

They pounce as if my eagle brood 
Were quarries for their clutch.” 


And then his dark, keen eye did mark 
Lord Gaston’s haughty crest, 

Where, chafed and baffled, to and fro 
He rode amongst the rest. 

Intent the gallant county seemed 
To rally back his host, 

Like one whose courage would regain 
Some rose of honor lost, 


“Give me a cross-bow in my hand, 
And place a bolt therein,” 

Grim Geoffrey said, “ and bend the bow, 
And let the bolt be keen.” 

And then he scanned the county’s band, 
And bade his own hold place— 

A perilous smile was fierce the while 
Upon his ancient face. 


As leant he on his litter’s side, 
An old and feeble man, 








With raven locks so wonderful, 
Above his visage wan, 

And peered with keen, and ferret eyes, 
So subtle in their guile— 

Yon would have said a common wrath 
Was kinder than his smile. 


He raised the cross-bow to his aim, 
And then, with sudden twang, 

The bolt flew forth, and angrily 
Upon its journey sang. 

The sharp bolt flew, so swift and true, 
That, ere a man might speak, 

It smote the county Gaston, 
Betwixt the eye and cheek. 


Ah! ill betide the Bowyer's craft, 
That shaped that bolt so trae— 

And ill-betide the heart of pride 
From whose fierce will it flew! 

The county tottered on his horse, 
His brain span round and round, 

And then he lost his rein and fell, 
A dead man, to the ground. 





Sir Anthony scarce stayed to see 
The county Gaston slain, 
But turned to face the northern hill, 
And urged his horse amain. 
Now, by my troth, Sir Anthony 
Will surely win the race! 
His knighthood claims and holds, the van— 
Behind him bursts the chase. 


Old Geoffrey in his litter lies, 
And marks his armed men 
Come trooping back, in scattered groups, 
To win his side agen. 
‘‘ Now who be these, our enemies, 
Who dare abroad to ride, 
For foolish enterprise of arms, 
In this our country-side ?” 





In answer to his master's quest, 
A griesly wight, and strong, 
Came leading, through the merry crowd, 
A captive by a thong. 
Leashed like a hound—his fine arms bound— 
Came pale Sir Anthony : 
The hapless plight of that fine knight 
Was very sad to see. 


“ This gentleman,” his captor said, 
* Was riding with the rest, 

And, yea indeed, he led the race— 
His charger was the best ; 

But as he rode so terribly 
Upon his dapple grey, 
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The good beast stumbled at a ditch, 
And left him by the way.” 


Sir Anthony is tremulous, 
For he is troubled sore : 
Right awful are the icy looks 
Of him of Ventadore. 
Quoth Geoffrey, “speak the truth and show 
What errand brought you here.” 
And quakingly, Sir Anthony 
Made all the truth appear. 


“Who seeks my head had well beware,” 
The Breton sternly said, 

“ Lest, groping in the Lion’s den, 
He lose his own instead.” 

Then, lowering darkly on the knight, 
He deigned to say no more, 

But bade his trumpets lead the way 
Ln roule for Ventadore. 


In a proud hall Parisian— 
With jewels quite ablaze— 

The Countess Jane was leading down 
The stately Polonaise : 

When, like a discord, in the midst 
Of music proud and dance, 

In haggard plight, stalked in the knight 
Sir Anthony Bonlance. 


His beard defiled, his locks so wild, 
His garb in disarray— 
Ah! can it be Sir Anthony, 
Who went so proud away ? 
A servitor behind him glides, 
And bears, as all may see, 
A little casket richly wrought 
Of gold and ebony. 


**T bought my freedom at a price” — 
So said the haggard knight— 

“ Dearer than gold, in red merks told, 
And I must pay aright 

That ransom now, or break a vow 
Wherewith my soul is bound.” 

His sad dark mien, and words, I ween, 
Have hushed the music’s sound. 


He came before the Countess Jane— 
Forlorn Sir Anthony ! 

And muttered, “1 am sworn to bear 
This casket unto thee.” 

So said the moody knight and placed 
The casket in her hands; 

And she, in marvel at his words, 
Unclasped the golden bands. 





Ah! God and all good saints support 
The stricken Lady Jane! 

Within is county Gaston's head— 
A bow-bolt in the brain! 

She lost the casket from her hands— 
Out rolled the gory head, 

And Lady Jane, with wandering arms, 
Fell down as fall the dead. 


A convent crowns a gentle hill 
Above the rushing Rhone, 

And to its shades, for peace of soul 
The Lady Jane is gone. 

A sister of that holy house, 
Her griefs of earth are dead, 

But in her dreams, the sister sees 
A Casket and a Head. 


Virginia. 





SOME SCENES IN THE LIFE OF A FASTIDIOUS MAN, 


“11 n'y a point d’homme qui n’ait son foible.” 


CHAPTER I. 


Dedicated to the Inmates of all Boarding- Houses 
in Country Places. 


It was the night of the first day of my enlarge- 
ment from the humdrum monotony of the great 
city, and of my pilgrimage among the uplands in 
quest of quiet contentment and cow’s milk. 

The “ entertainment for man and horse” so im- 
pressively displayed before the hostel of Socrates 
Nubbins, was such as the traveller receives in the 
majority of Maryland country taverns,—the ever- 
lasting bacon and eggs,—alternated only by bacon 
without eggs,—a most questionable description of 
coffee, brown sugar and tallow. Socrates Nubbins 
represented a class of bipeds, common in Mary- 
land, in the piny regions of Ohio, and in the sandy 
districts of New Jersey. He was small in most 
respects, wriggling and fidgety ; wore drab colored 
clothes and flimsy hair of the same complexion ; 
had a dry, yellow ochreous looking skin; light, very 
light, blue eyes, and a voice of scrannel harsh- 
ness. 

‘*Where’s the Captain?” demanded Socrates, 
after seating himself at the supper table. “ Tell 
the Captain that supper ’s waitin’,” addressing a 
mangy looking negress near the door. 

This commandipreduced a perceptible emotion in 
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the faces of two or three of the junior Nubbins— 
for all the children did me the honor of eating with 
me—particularly in that of master Lenox Ireneus 
Nubbins, a five or six-year-old, who sat on my left. 
The captain’s name, indeed, seemed to fill the 
breast of this tender juvenile with apprehension for 
a moment, but he quickly rallied and commenced 
filling his mouth with so commendable an energy 
as bid fair to strike a speedy balance in favor of 
his comfort. 

* Will you stop cramming yourself, Lenox Ire- 
neus, until the Captain comes? D’ye hear me? 
The lord bless the child! he'll surely choak him- 
self.” 

The youngster, however, had capital powers of 
deglutition, and did not “ choak,” but persisted in 
cramming himself with great philosophical steadi- 
ness, while | was beginning to wish the whole 
family, Captain included, at the—bottom of the sea. 

** Who is this Captain, pray ?” I ventured to ask, 
while resolutely helping myself to the bacon and 
eggs. 

“‘ Captain Pringle, sir,” answered mine host, with 
ill-concealed chagrin at my not waiting for the ab- 
sent gentleman, “ Captain Pringle, sir, of the army, 
sir,” with a singular kind of a—hem! ‘“ Will you 
have a bit of the while, sir?” he added, on see- 
ing that I would eat, and holding up on his fork 
a slice of middling about fifty-four degrees and forty 
minutes broad. 

“I prefer a bit of the red, sir,” said I in the 
same facetious vein, and endeavoring to hide my 
disgust. 

“ Ah! you're like the Captain in that respect. 
But there's my son, George Washington,”— 

But at that moment the door opened. 

“ Ah, Captain !” vociferated Socrates, with that 
familiar air your half and-half people affect toward 
their betters, ‘‘ We're waitin, for you, ha!” 

The “Captain” strode hastily forward and sat 
down, without looking to the right or left. He was 
about thirty years of age, of slight and elegant 
form, dark complexion, irascible temperament, as 
displayed both by eye and lip, and of a depressed 
and scowling brow, the latter occasioned probably 
by the coarse familiarity of the landlord’s address. 
Lenox Ireneus turned pale, his eyes became unnat- 
urally distended, his jaws suspended their motion 
for a moment, but only for a moment, while an op- 
pressive silence supervened. 

“ [t’s better, however, to be at the latter end of 
a feast than the beginning of a fight, as the old say- 
ing is; eh, Captain?” ventured Socrates, for the 
manifest purpose of re-assuring himself by the 
sound of his own voice. 

This “ old saying.” ] fancied, was any thing but 
palatable to the military bias of the Captain, who, 
like all men of war, might be supposed to prefer the 
“beginning of a fight” to any thing else ; and 1 was 
right, for I shall never forget the annihilating scowl 





wherewith he regarded Socrates Nubbins, as he 
replied :—* Prodigal purveyor of vulgar proverbs ; 
prodigal, because they cost you nothing! ‘As the 
old saying is?’ eh?” He went on with a fine and 
swelling energy, “you furnish us with all that is 
‘old,’ stale and abominable; and a fresh sentiment 
from your lips, it were as vain to expect as fresh 
meat on your table. Did you not promise to have 
me a beef-steak this evening? Am IJ to be poisoned 
with lard and pork at five dollars a week ? Do you 
intend me to shoot forth a garment of bristles and 
become one of the swinish multitude ?” And drop- 
ping his knife and fork, he leant back pale and 
trembling with passion. 

It is needless to say that I was rather astonished 
at this peal of rhetoric. 

‘It’s the butcher's fault, purely, captain Prin- 
gle; for he promised for sartin to kill the calf"— 

“____ ¢ Calf? sir! A beef-steak off a calf! Did 
I hear you aright, sir?” queried the military gen- 
tleman, with an inimitably puzzled expression. 

“] thought, Captain, you was fond of a cutlash— 
a nice, tender bit of cutlash. If you are say so 
now, for it’s goin’ to be killed in the mornin’. The 
calf’s a fine little two-year-old,” deprecatingly con- 
cluded Socrates, while the moisture oozed from his 
brick-colored forehead. 

“¢A eutlet! a nice, tender bit of cutlet’ off a 
‘two-year-old!’ to be garnished with the horns 
and hoofs, I suppose. So you intend to drive me 
mad ?” 

“Whot me? ho! ho! no, no: lord bless me, 
no,” returned Socrates with a desperate effort at 
cachination and winking significantly at me, as 
much as to say, “ the Captain’s too crazy ever to 
be otherwise than mad,” 

* But,” continued he, “ we must have our joke, 
you know; and an ounce of mirth is better than a 
pound of ——” but Socrates did not finish the prov- 
erb, for, at that instant, he caught the Captain’s 
eye bent on him with savage meaning. 

‘May be, Captain,” he went on, however, 
** you'd take some of the re 
“ White,” thought I, he would say if he 
dared ; but he gave no name to the enormous lump 
of oleaginous matter, now poised on the end of his 
fork and inclined towards the Captain. 

I shall not easily forget the look and attitude of 
the man of war at that moment. While Socrates 
with a hesitating, yet Jegible ‘* wont-you-eat-some- 
of-this” expression of conntenance, was ready to 
disburthen his fork on the plate of the Captain, the 
latter hastily covered his plate with his left hand, 
while with the right he grasped his knife, and set- 
ting his teeth fiercely and defyingly, gazed alter- 
nately at the dab of pork and at Socrates, with a 
 do-if-you-dare” look written in every feature. 

“Why will you continue to provoke me with 
your abominations ¢” at last he uttered, struggling 
to suppress his choler. ‘“ Have 1 not already 
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spoken to you of this? That fork, now, I saw you 
this moment take from your mouth. Have I not 
furnished you, at my own expense, with a knife 
and fork to carve witht Why do you not use 
them? Is it because you endeavored to eat with 
them, too, but finding them unwieldy you threw 
them aside? Have you no feeling of shame within 
you to restrain you from impropriety so revolting !” 
And, at length, he began to help himself to some 
bacon and eggs. 

At this moment, George Washington, incited 
either by the ridiculous expression of his parent’s 
countenance, the irritability of the Captain, or some 
transient feeling of gastronomic complacency, de- 
livered himself of a hemi-snigger. 

“ You had better not, my young savage,” I men- 
tally ejaculated, for I sympathized with the Cap- 
tain in spite of myself. ‘* Were I only,” continued 
I, in the same voiceless manner, “to inform the 
Captain here how you defiled that same dish of 
eggs and bacon before he sat down!” And I felt 
now that the Captain was a much abused man. 

Just at that moment, Lenox Ireneus, who had 
been all along stuffing himself with exemplary 
energy, and had been seated quite close on the 
Captain’s right, so evidently excited the disgust of 
that gentleman, that he endeavored to cut himself 
loose from the neighborhood, but in forcing back 
his chair, in his alarmed haste, he seized hold of 
the table-cloth, thereby drawing down on himself, 
beside the wrath of the Captain, sundry cups and 
plates with their contents. The Captain's coffee, 
which was still piping hot, was capsized into the 
lap of the exasperated officer. Lenox Ireneus 
squalled and ran for it, the Captain stormed and 
eapered about like a dancing Dervish, I retained 
my usual stoical calmness, Socrates executed a 
gurgling description of noise in his throat, while 
George Washington sang out aloud overwhelming 
peal of laughter. But George Washington’s tri- 
umph was brief, for the Captain, now fairly white 
with rage, seized hold of the butter-plate—one of 
the few things the table-cloth had retained on it, 
and hurled it with such violence at his head as to 
shiver the plate and leave its contents glued to the 
left side of George Washington's face, in such a 
way as to fill up the cavity of the eye as effectually 
as a trowel-full of mortar would shut up a rat hole. 


CHAPTER II. 


Cautionary lo the Extensive Family of the Vulga- 
gartans. 


“ ¢ Cleanliness is akin to godliness,’ ” said I, after 


sibles, and pathetically descanting on the vulgarity 
of the times. 

“ However your utterance of a proverb would 
seem to contradict it,” replied the Captain, steadily 
regarding me for several seconds, “ yet your ap- 
preciation of the sentiment it conveys, proves you 
a gentleman.” 

“ You will allow me to remark, sir, that I am 
not in the habit of permitting any gentleman to 
question that matter, said I,” something nettled by 
the character of his look. 

“And yet I tell you that it isa character oftener 
assumed than either merited or understood.” 
‘Sir?’ said I, not exactly understanding the 
bearing of this asseveration. 

‘* Wealth cannot confer it; neither can birth nor 
courage.” 

“ What?” said I, “ neither birth nor courage ?” 
*‘ Certainly not,” was the reply. ‘ Some years 
ago, when in England, and on a hunting excursion 
with the Earl of Scamperdown, I was challenged 
by him to fight a duel because I declined putting 
his brandy flask to my lips after he had drunk 
from it.” 

“Tt would have been more graceful in him had 
he given you the first swig at the flask.” 

* You will excuse me, sir, but ‘swig,’ though it 
may be an expressive, is certainly not a very clas- 
sical word. You make, however, a distinction 
without a difference. Had I, after first drinking 
from the flask, presented it to his lips, I would have 
acted precisely as would Socrates Nubbins; and 
had his lordship drunk from it, after me, he would 
have acted in a manner equally unbecoming a gen- 
tleman.” 

“But you certainly did not place the Earl of 
Scamperdown in the same category you would 
Socrates Nubbins, did the latter think proper to 
challenge you ?” 

“ Quoad hoc, sir, Socrates and he were even: 
and although I could not easily reconcile the dis- 
crepancy, I gave him the meeting. We fought, 
sir, for I prevailed on myself to yield that defer- 
ence to his rank, which, as a gentleman, he had for- 
feited.” 

“Tt is very odd,” said 1, musingly, “ but did you 
kill him t” 

“No; but what is ‘odd ’’” 

“ That a duel should spring from such a matter,” 
1 answered ; and then continued, 

*« Had you, now, declined the flask on some other 
plea—of dislike, for instance, to the nature of the 
beverage.” 

“ What, sir?” he retorted with an expression of 
eye that was truly terrible. “ I] was fond of brandy, 
and would you have had me to lie for fear of con- 
sequences—for fear of the effects of having re- 
buked a vulgaract! Ah, sir, it is sickly temporizing 





retiring to the parlor in company with the Captain, 
who now stood before the fire drying his inexpres- 





like this that mildews morals as well as manners.” 
I confess I felt my cheek tingle with shame at 
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the inference deducible from my suggestion, and 
tacitly admitted that the Captain was right in the 
main. Although filled with curiosity to learn some- 
thing of the history of this singular personage, | 
was at a loss in what manner J should attain this 
object, or how I might subdue him to a degree of 
communicativeness without running the risk of 
wounding his sensibility. A thought occurred to 
me atthe moment ;—I will call for some wine; this 
man's mind, if I can only succeed in thawing it 
into a sociable mood, will discourse most excellent 
music. My motive is not insidious; for should he 
grow confidential over his cups, | shall reveal no- 
thing to his hurt. He is care-worn and crusty, 
and it were charity to beguile him of his cynicism 
even for an evening. There will be no harm in 
this; for Horace tells us that 


“ ____. of old, 
Cato’s virtues, we are told, 
Often with a bumper glowed, 
And with social raptures flowed.” 


“To you ever drink wine?” said I, coming at 
once to the point. 

“‘ Not often,” said he, looking at me with some sur- 
prise. “ Not often, that is, now-a-days,” he added, 
with a sigh and casting down his eyes in a manner 
wherein I could plainly read a painful sense of pres- 
ent indigence contrasted with the refined and luxu- 
rious habits of earlier days. 

“ Will you do me the favor, then, of assisting 
me to quaff a bottle of such wine as this house af- 
fords ?” 

“Your offer, sir, is kindly dictated,” he replied 
with a truly high-bred air; “but I trust you will 
not consider me churlish if I decline the invitation. 
First impressions, sir, with me are sacred, and ear- 
liest of them is that which accounted it contrary to 
the canons of propriety to drink wine after supper, 
1 hope, sir, you'll excuse me.” 

“ Well, then, some brandy and water, suggested 
1 misgivingly, for although, not a Nazarite, I cared 
not if all the brandies in the world were afloat on 
the Zuyder Zee. 

“Ah! that is something more seasonable,” re- 
joined the Captain approvingly, “‘ and as the brandy 
of country taverns is but an odious compound, I 
take care to furnish myself with that article in per- 
fection. Just allow me to get it.” In ashort time 
there stood smoking before us a couple of bowls of 
brandy punch that would have kindled a “ soul un- 
der the ribs of death.” 

‘In lipping this, at least, there is no defilement,” 
I remarked, raising my glass, having nothing better 
to say. 

“In a decent use of it, certainly not,” he pas- 
sively replied without looking up, while he stirred 
up the depths of the amber beverage. 
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“ And though it boasts not the sweetness of wo- 
man’s lip, it is said to contain more of truth,” [ 
pertinaciously continued, paraphrasing a sentiment 
of ‘Tom Moore, and curious to learn my eompan- 
ions estimate of the other sex, a subject on which 
every gentleman of thirty can be interesting. 

** The poets have done much mischief that way,” 
replied the Captain, after gulping down about 
three fourths of his punch. ‘ By attaching a false 
value to woman’s lips, they have incited these same 
women to set up their kisses as marketable,” and 
his habitual frown became deeper while he spoke. 

‘“* Marketable !”" echoed | with disgust. ‘* Surely 
none can attach any value to kisses that are purcha- 
sed with gold.” 

** And I say,” he rejoined with some asperity of 
manner, ‘ that the lip which can be won by a sigh, 
or prayer, or, as is oftener the case, by a gentle, a 
very gentle violence, is as marketable as though it 
demanded its carat of gold, and is as disgusting to 
every gentleman of true taste. Purity of person, 
you must understand, sir,” continued he, “is per- 
fectly compatible with purity of mind; nay, they 
are identical, and the existence of the one is neces- 
sary to the existence of the other. This was an 
essential feature of Pythagoreanism as it is of Ma- 
hometanism ; and it is to be regretted that it pos- 
sesses not a more cardinal importance among us.” 

** The vulgarities, however, which we have wit- 
nessed, and of which you complain, being limited 
to the lower classes, you would pronounce the vir- 
tue of personal purity to be a peculiarity of the ‘ up- 
per ten thousand.’ ” 

“ Only of so many of the ‘ upper ten thousand’ 
as have been educated into a principle of cleanli- 
ness. ‘There are the vulgar great as well as the 
vulgar small ; and although the barbarisms already 
cited may not be discoverable in the higher cir- 
cles, there are numberless vulgarities not less re- 
volting, not, it may be, arising from any outward 
inattention to personal cleanliness, or positive rules 
of etiquette ; although I have witnessed a duchess 
eat olives with a fork, and seen dirt under the 
thumb nail of a prince of Germany; but in mean- 
ness of sentiment. in a slattern turn of speech, a 
hoydenish giggle, an impertinent stare, a lascivi- 
ons look or action. Purity of body in order to 
moral excellence, must be the effect, not the cause 
of mental purity; the latter as it ‘feels every 
stain like a wound,’ so is it the parent of every 
virtue under heaven. A gentleman may even con- 
tract debts he is unable to pay, and so be impru- 
dent or unfortunate ; but an uncleanly, or what is 
the same, an immoral gentleman, is a rara avis in 
terris, and a ‘ black swan’ to every intent.” 

‘** Your extensive travels coupled with your hab- 
its of observation enable you to decide how far we 
merit the character given us by English tourists. 
They call us a filthy people.” 

* And so we are ; but not more so than the Eng- 
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lish themselves. Your true gentlemen are distin- 
guishable in all countries by their instinctive aver- 
sion to vulgarity and filth, but the masses—and 
they are the materials of which the character of na- 
tions is formed—~are of ‘the earth, earthy.’ Born 
and educated in a large city, and habituated to the 
refined nsages of your friends’ tables, you could 
not without ocular evidence, have believed that so 
unscrupulous an application of knives and forks as 
you witnessed here to-night, would be practised in 
Maryland. And yet, five out of every seven fami- 
lies in your city and throughout the State, I will 
venture to say, are as reckless as Socrates Nub- 
bins. This knowledge of things you acquire by 
leaving home, and—you will hold me acquitted of 
giving you intentional offeuce by the comparison— 
so is it mostly with the British tourist. Never 
having travelled further from home than St. Paul’s 
on the east, and Hyde Park on the west, nor dined 
for the last ten years elsewhere than in an eating 
house in Puddinglane, where he has subsisted him- 
self by puffing some patent vermifuge, or Elixir of 
Life, he grows suddenly ambitious, sighs for a 
purer air, a literary reputation and—a thousand 
guineas This sum a publisher of London paid to 
Mr. Longbow, of Grubstreet, for a book on Yan- 
keeism, and why may not our tourist, Mr. Sneak- 
up, be equally successful? As ignorant, then, of 
the men and women in his native land, as he is of 
the equatorial inhabitants of the moon,—for an Eng- 
lishman’s ignorance of England is proverbial—he 
resolves to take a steamboat and rail road view of 
this Yankee land, to stndy and digest our laws, to 
learn our usages, and survey us with a critical and 
philosophic eye, at the rate of five and twenty miles 
an hour. He arrives in New York, comes to Phil 

adelphia, then to Baltimore, but seldom proceeds 
as far inland as Richmond, or Cincinnatti. He has 
excellent reason for this.—He is limited as to time, 
(a strange thing for one who undertakes to describe 
the men and manners of a nation extending over 
an area of nearly three millions of square miles,) 
but so it is; he cannot, at the utmost, tarry longer 
than a month ; for the fifty dollars he has remain- 
ing after paying his passage hither, are the means 
left him in the world to prosecute this month-long 
tour and return to Puddinglane. Poor fellow! he 
has much to suffer during these four weeks, for pov- 
erty is a rude travelling companion; but the publish- 
er’s pile of guineas, like a fiery column, lights up his 
pathway, and he goes on. Circumstances happily 
conspire to furnish him with the right sort of ma- 
terials to make up a marketable book—a book to be 
read and laughed over by Englishmen, who are ig- 
norant of England. Railroad travelling is cheap, 
but canal-boat transportation is cheaper, and he can 
see life along the Chesapeake and Ohio, the Dismal 
Swamp, or the Delaware Canal at the rate of fifty 
cents per diem. ‘The society, it is true, on board 
these American barges may not be quite so select 








asa yachting party on the Thames, or of such a de- 
scription as is often seen taking a pic-nic excursion 
to Brighton; for our boatmen will swear, perform 
at ‘old sledge,’ get ‘swipey’ on ‘bald face,’ and 
‘chaw tabaccer.’ But withal are they pregnant 
subjects, and our Englishman desires to write a 
book. 

‘‘ The fifth and sixth rate boarding-houses, too, 
he must notoverlook. Saving institutions are they, 
especially to light purses. T'welve-and-a-half cents 
per meal, bed ditto, and blacken your own boots. 
No matter; he finds in this ‘ principal American 
hotel’—for so will he style it in his book—subyect 
matter for the most refreshing chapter in the two 
volumes,—a chapter that will be copied into and 
commented on by every literary journal of Great 
Britain :—When he should rather rejoice over the 
luxuries which were furnished him for twelve-and- 
a-half cents. 

“ But histravelling term is nearly at anend. He 
hastens to the sea-board, but as a day or two are 
yet remaining to him, he resolves to lionize a lit- 
tle. He indulges then in a pot of ale, and in the 
frankness inspired by that national drink, he just 
hints—accidentally, of course—that he is an Eng- 
lish note-taker. He attains his object. He is in- 
vited to supper by some half dozen dyspeptic 
“‘ counter-jumpers” and peaking sonnetteers. He 
tells them he is sorry time will not permit his ac- 
ceptance of a repetition of their hospitality, that 
he must-embark on board the Great Western to- 
morrow, homeward bound, (though he is booked 
for a steerage-passage in the ‘ fast sailing packet,’ 
the Leaky Bottom,) that he will be proud to make 
particular mention of their names in his book, and 
that, should they ever travel to London, they must 
call on him at his apartments in Grosvenor Square ! 
when and where he will be happy to present them 
to his particular friends the earls of Thimblerig, 
Balderdash, &c. 

** Such are the persons who judge us—who pro- 
nounce us filthier than themselves. But the mass- 
es in all countries are nearly alike.” 

Acknowledging now a yet deeper interest in my 
companion, I expressed to him my surprise that he 
should voluntarily play a part not intended for him, 
and that he thus lived in a sphere of life where his 
sensibilities were perpetually liable to be wounded. 
To this he replied, that his present position inves- 
ted him, in the eyes of many, with a semblance of 
mystery, a character he did not at all affect, ‘‘but,” 
added he, “‘as I regard but little the surprise or 
the indifference of the world, I pass my days in 
comparative calmness. ‘To you, however, I have 
no objection to sketch some of those revolutions of 
fortune’s wheel which have thrown me where I am.” 

This was precisely what I wanted; and after 
snuffing the candle, I attentively listened to the 
following recital. 


[ To be Concluded.] 
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LINES ON SMALL FEET. 


ATTEMPTED AT THE REQUEST OF A FAIR LASS. 


Reluctance he must only feign, 

Who such a theme would dare disdain,— 
One which a Cowper or a Swift, 

If offer’d him, had deemed a gift. 

Had I their mantle for the nonce, 

Close as they might themselves ensconce, 
The language of the feet I’d show, 

And poetry of motion too. 

The muses now, if ne’er before, 

Should lend their song-inspiring pow’r : 
The cause is their’s, I claim their aid,— 


Without them smooth feet ne’er are made. 


The Arab steed for grace hath long 
Been handed down in prose and song. 
What gives it its peculiar air 

Of elegance so very rare? 

*Tis not that fine turn’d head and neck, 
Nor flowing-tail his body deck ;— 
These all assist, but most his feet, 
Taper and small, the horse complete, 
So is it with the antelope : 

For fleetness what can with it cope? 
Or what for grace? its foot so light, 
And gait so fleet as mocks our sight. 
What gives its burlesque to the dance 
Which elephant attempts perchance ? 
What but its huge mis-shapen foot,— 
If foot that be which foot is not. 

The Graces famed in ancient lore, 
Had not large feet, I’m very sure. 
Napoleon, whose capacious mind 
Aspired to rule o’er all mankind, 

His own small foot ne’er fail’d to see 
With infinite complacency. 

What crown'd fair Cinderella's lot 
And to her feet a prince e’en brought? 
Her silver’d slip and tiny feet 

This homage won, this off’ring meet. 
In China where with half shut e’e, 
The people scarcely seem to see, 
Men somehow keep a corner sly 
Wherewith the women’s feet to spy ; 
And would you know the reason why ? 
Because so small, most obviously. 
Fair Italy and sunny Spain 

sTheir right to beauty’s palm maintain. 
This right we warmly will contest, 
Nor own their claim as being best, 
Unless it be for mould of form, 

And feet an anchorite would charm. 





Poets have sung and Prosers writ 











Of tap’ring ankles, pretty feet,— 
Compared them in the flitting dance 

To sunbeams as on lakes they glance,— 
To Houri’s wings, and thousand things 
Of their own wild imaginings ; 

But pretty feet e’er seem’d to me 
Points where Love's electricity 

Play’d and flew off, in many a gleam, 
Out-dazzling e’en the Poet’s dream. 


ALBERTO. 


Loudon county, Va. 





WHERE ARE THEY? 





BY W. N. STANTON. 


I said to Autumn :—where are they !—— 

Flowers that Summer found upon 

The green lap of balmy May— 

Hues that Angels’ hands had thrown 

O’er the earth—O, where are they ? 
And the withered leaf replied, 
“They are sleeping by my side.” 


T said to Autumn :—where are they ’— 
Minstrels of the greenwood tree— 
Birds that made the forest gay 
With their joyful melody— 
Happy warblers! where are they ? 
And the bare trees answered me, 
“Tn the Spring-time thou shalt see.” 


I said to Autumn :—where are they !— 
Brooks that murmured as they sped, 
Sparkling in the light of day, 
Onward o’er their rocky bed 
To the river—where are they ? 
And a frozen streamlet near, 
Answered feebly—*‘ we are here.” 


I said to Autumn :——-where are they ‘— 
Friends who loved the flowers so— 
Friends who loved the wild bird’s lay— 
And the gay brook’s murmuring flow— 
Friends we loved—O, where are they? 
And a low voice in the air 
Answered sadly—“ where? O! where ?” 


Memphis, Tenn. 
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THE FIRST AND THE LAST DECISIVE BATTLES 
OF 


NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE. 


THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO. 


More than thirty years have elapsed since the 
murderous battle of Waterloo, or Belle-Alliance, 
as the Prussians more properly call it, has been 
fought ; the bones of the many thousands of its vic- 
tims have mouldered in the earth, but it lives still 
in the memory of nations, and, as an event which 
once shook the surface of our globe, and put a stop 
to the career of a tyrant, who frivolously sacrifi- 
ced millions of his fellow-creatures to his insatia- 
ble and most condemnable ambition, it will be un- 
forgotten, like the battles of Marathon, Salamis, 
Zama, Actium, Chalons and others, as long as that 
globe, which once has been shaken by it, remains 
in its present form. It is all-important that people 
should have a correct idea of an historical event 
of so much consequence ; but this hattle, the honor 
of which the English so unjustly claim for them- 


selves and their General alone, the proportion of 


the different armies and the number of the victims on 
both sides is nearly as often the object of mistakes 
as it is the topic of discussion. A somewhat minute 
description of it, based npon official reports and 
statements, which may be relied upon, will, there 
fore, not be without interest and utility. 

The 16th and 17th of June, 1815, had been 
bloody days for the Prussian as well as for the 


French army. Napoléon having succeeded, after 
his escape from the island of Elba, in rallying alarge 


army, of about 150,000 men, threw himself with 


his whole force upon a part of the Prussian army, 
under prince Blucher, and, notwithstanding the 


heroic valor of this army and its gallant veteran 


leader, it had to yield to the superiority, and to re- 
tire from the field of battle in order to prevent a 
The retreat was not like a flight, it was 
executed orderly and undauntedly, and with the 


defeat. 


firm resolution to wipe off the blow. 


From the Prussian army, Napoléon turned to 
the English, intending to crush them one after the 
On the morning of 
the 17th of June, 1815, he detached from the bat- 
tle-field of Ligny his Marshal Grouchy with the 
3rd Corps,—Gen. Vandamme, containing 31 battal- 


other by his superior force. 


ions and 4 batteries, 13,670 men; the 4th Corps 


Gen. Girard, 22 battalions, 12 escadrons of horse 


and 5 batteries, 14,260 men; from the 6th Corps 


the infantry-diwision Teste, 7 battalions, 1 battery, 


Vor. XITI—20 


4,120 men; from the Ist Corps, the cavalry-di- 
vision Soult, 9 escadrons, 1 battery, 1,520 men; 
the 2nd cavalry-corps, Gen. Excelmans, 24 es- 
cadrons, 2 batteries, 3,080 men; together 36,650 
men, 5,720 horse included, and 96 pieces of ord- 


‘Tnance; after the subtraction of the loss at Ligny, 


about 32,000 men, one-third of the whole army,—in 
pursuit of the Prussian army. The French Km- 
peror left upon the battle-field of Ligny one divi- 
sion of the corps of Gen. Girard, which had suf- 
fered most the day before, and with the rest of his 
army, consisting of the following corps : 1st Corps, 
Gen. Erlon, containing the infantry divisions, Alix, 
Douzelot, Marcognet, Durutte, the cavalry-divis- 
ion Jacquinat—32 battalions, 11 escadrons and 
6 batteries—18,640 men ; 2nd Corps, Gen. Reille, 
infantry-division Jerome, Bachelu, Foi; cavalry- 
division, Piré—33 battalions, 14 escadrons and 6 
batteries—18,500; 6¢h Corps, Gen. Lobau, in- 
fantry-divisions Simmer and Jeannin—17 battal- 
ions, 4 batteries—7,600 men; 5th Corps. Guards, 
infantry divisions Friant, Morand and Duhesme ; 
cavalry divisions Lefevre, Desnovettes and Guyot, 
24 battalions, 32 escadrons, 11 batteries—18,520 
men ; added to which were from the 1st corps the 
cavalry-division Subewic, 9 escadrons, 1 battery, 
1,500 men; 3rd cavalry-corps, Gen. Kellermann, 
the divisions |’Heritier and Roussel, 24 escadrons, 
2 batteries, 3,090; 4th cavalry-corps, Gen. Mil- 
haud, the divisions Vathier and Deloet, 20 escadrons, 
2 batteries—3,080 men; from the 3rd Corps the 
cavalry-division Domont, 9 eseadrons, 1 battery— 
1,620 men, together 72,580 men, 15,700 horse 
included, and 254 pieces of ordnance ; (the loss of 
the two last fights at Quatre-Bras and Ligny, etc., 
subtracted, about 70,000 men ;) to which came, near 
Frasne, the forces under Marshal Ney, increasing 
Napoleon’s forces to about 80,000 men:—with these 
he marched against the army of Wellington, who 
left his position near Quartre-Bras and receded to 
the end of the forest of Soignes. The French 
army arrived the same evening near Belle- Alliance, 
a farm in the vicinity of Waterloo. 

Blucher, foreseeing the plan of Napoléon, pre- 
vailed upon the English General to accept the bat- 
tle to be offered to him, promising, at the same 
time, to assist him with his whole army. Welling- 
ton took, therefore, his position near Mont St. Jean, 
which he reached the evening of the 17th of June. 
His army consisted of the following troops: 1, 
English division, Gen. Cooke, 4 battalions—3,913 
men; 2, English division, Gen. Clinton, 12 bat- 
taliuns—6,506 men: 3, Hanoverian division, Gen. 
Alien, 13 battalions—6,283 men ; 4, English bri- 
gade, Mitchel, 4 battalions—1,697 men ; 5, Eng- 
lish division, Gen. Picton, 12 battalions—6.815 
men; 6, Reserve division, 6 battalions—3,500 ; 
7, Netherland division, Gen. Perponcher, 10 battal- 
jons—7,312 men; 8, Netherland division, Gen. 
Chassé, 10 battalions—7,141 men; 9, Brunswick 
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division, 9 battalions, 5 escadrons—6,650 men ; 10, 
Nassau division, 6 battalions—3,500 men; 11, 
English cavalry brigade, Gen. Sommerset, 16 es- 
cadrons—1,176 men; Gen. Ponsonby, 12 esca- 
drons—1,160 men; Gen. Vivian, 12 escadrons— 
1,279 men; Gen. Vandeleur, 12 escadrons—1,159 
men; Gen. Grant, 12 escadrons—1,156 men; 12, 
two brigades German legion, Doernberg, 12 es- 
cadrons—1,325 men; Arendschildt, 12 escadrons— 
972 men; 13, the Netherland heavy cavalry-bri- 
gade of Gen. Tripp, 16 escadrons—1,500 men, and 
the Netherland light cavalry-brigades, Ghigny 
and Meelm, 12 escadrons—1,800 men; 14, thirty 
batteries—4,900 men; all together 69,762 men, 
12,485 horse included, and 230 pieces of ordnance; 
among which not quite 30,000 English, and the rest 
Hanoverian, Brunswick, Nassau and Netherland 
troops. 

On the southern end of the village of Mont St. 
Jean, where Wellington’s army arrived the even- 
ing of the 17th of June, as we have already stated, 
the highway coming frota Brussels, is divided into 
two branches : the right branch goes in a south- 
western direction to Nivelles, the left nearly in a 
southern course to Genappe. About fifteen hun- 
dred paces south from this division, the Jatter branch 
crosses a row of hills, sloping to the north and 
south, which extends on the left side to the village 
of Papelotte, a liule less than a mile distant, and 
terminates on the right side in an equal distance a 
little more steeply. Several hundred paces to the 
left of this declivity of the hills, is the castle of 
Hovgomont, surrounded by gardens and groves. 
Where the high-way of Genappe comes down the 
hills is the farm of La Haye Sainte. The ground 
south of the hills is open, and rises gradually to- 
wards the farm of Belle-Alliance, situated about 
fifleen hundred paces from Haye Sainte, on the 
same highway. About one thousand paces to the 
right of the highway of Nivelles, is the village of 
Merbe Brain, in a dale to the north of the hill, 
and a little less than a mile to the right of the lat- 
ter, the town of Brain La Leud. The road from 
this place to Wavres goes along the ridge of the 
hills in their whole length, and has, beyond the high- 
way leading to Genappe, declivities on its sides, 
bordered by brinks and hedges. Several hundred 
paces from the above-mentioned village of Pape- 
Jotte, in a south-eastern direction, is the village of 
Frichermont on the slope of the hills, which, a 
little farther backwards, is covered with a dense 
forest, and about two miles to the south-west from 
this village and one mile south-east from the farm 
of Belle-Alliance, in a dale, is the village of Plan- 
chenait, 

Early in the morning of the 18th of June, Wel- 
lington distributed his troops in the following 
manner upon the above-described ground: Right 
wing, commander Gen. Hill; 1, division Chassé, 
vne brigade in Brain La Leud, the other before that 





place; 2, divisions Clinton and Mitchel on the 
other side of the highway to Nivelles, extending 
to the dale of Merbe Brain. Centre, commander 
the Prince of Orange, 1, the division Cooke ; 2, 
division Alten; 3, the contingent of the Grand- 
duchy of Nassav, occupying the eminences be- 
tween the two highways of Nivelles and Ge- 
nappe, having, 4, The troops of the Duke of Bruns- 
wick in the rear as a reserve ; added to those were, 
5, the cavalry-brigades Sommerset, Doernberg, 
Arendschildt, Grant, Meelm, Ghigny and Tripp. 
Left wing, commander Gen. Picton, immediately 
on the left side of the highway to Genappe, formed, 
1, by one brigade of the reserve-division, (the 
other had its position on the end of the village of 
Mont. St. Jean,) 2, the division Picton, both be- 
hind the hedges and brinks along the road to Wa- 
vres, upon the ridge of the hills; 3, the division 
Perponcher, joining there and prolonging with one 
brigade the position along the ridge of the hills to 
Papelotte, and occupying with the other brigade 
this village and some adjacent farms and ontbuild- 
ings. To this wing were added, 4, the cavalry- 
brigades Ponsonby, Vandeleur and Vivian. The 
infantry stood everywhere in two double lines, the 
zavalry formed the third. The castle of Hougou- 
mont, adapted for defence, was occupied by one bat- 
talion of English guards, one battalion of Bruns- 
wickers, and one of the contingent of Nassau ; and 
La Haye Sainte by a light battalion of the divis- 
ion Alten. Both places were provided with a suf- 
ficient number of batteries. 

Immediately behind the farm of Belle-Alliance, 
the main point of the battle, between both high- 
ways, (of Nivelles and Genappe,) stood the 2nd 
corps of the French army under Gen. Reille, the 
3rd cavalry-corps, Gen. Kellerman, and the divis- 
ion Piré ; on the other side of the road to Genappe, 
the Ist corps, Gen. Erlon, with the 4th cavalry- 
corps, Gen. Milhaud, and the division Jacquinot ; 
as a reserve, about 1500 paces backwards, the 6th 
corps, Gen. Lobau, with the cavalry divisions Do- 
mont and Subervic ; a little more backwards, out of 
the reach of the artillery of the enemy, on this side 
of the said road, the imperial guards as a second 
and general reserve. 

Napoléon began the battle not long before noon 
with a formidable attack upon the centre of Wel- 
lington’s army, knowing that a defeat of this part 
would give the most decisive result, beeause its 
retreat could only be effected through the forest of 
Soignes and upon very bad roads, and the whole 
material of the inimical army would have fallen ia 
his hands. The cavalry-divisions, Piré and Jac- 
quinot, having meanwhile deployed on the extreme 
left and right wings of the French army, the 2nd 
corps advanced, about noon, in the space between 
the two highways, and commenced, together with 
the division Jerome, a not less violent attack upon 
Hougoumunt. After along and bloody fight, a part 
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of Wellington's artillery was here taken, but the 
castle and its surroundings were so bravely de- 
fended by the reinforced garrison, that Napoléon, 
not willing to give up the attack of this important 
point, had to send, about 2 o'clock in the afternoon, 
the divisions Foi and Bachelu to the assistance of 
the attacking troops. Whilst the battle continued 
near Hougoumont, the French Emperor directed a 
repeated attack upon the centre of the English 
army. Wellington, afraid of its success, ordered 
the division Clinton from the right wing, not at- 
tacked, towards the centre of hisarmy. Now four 
divisions of the 1st French corps advanced on the 
other side of the highway to Genappe in as many 
echelons from the left wing. The 4th cavalry 
corps preceded this formidable phalanx, and the 
danger for Wellington was imminent. A part of 
this cavalry penetrated his first line on the left wing 
of the centre ; Wellington's defeat would have been 
certain if the cavalry brigade, Sommerset, had not 
driven them back immediately. Meanwhile, the 
first echelon had drawn near ; it marched past Haye 
Sainte, towards that point where the allied army 
crossed the highway. The line of the latter was 
re-formed, and shaken by the murderous fire in front 
and in its flanks, this echelon receded after a short 
contest. The horse of the 4th French corps tried 
to resume the attack, but the cavalry brigades of 
Ponsonby and Vandeleur burst forth, pressed the 
inimical cavalry together with the first echelon 
upon the next following one, charged upon this and 
seattered it completely. 

The whole French Ist corps then retired, the 
English cavalry followed with too much ardor, 
killed the horses of five batteries which they met 
with, bat were afterwards driven back with con- 
siderable loss by two brigades of the divisions of 
Vathier and Jacquinot. ‘The Ist French corps 
was soon formed again, (about 3 o'clock in the af- 
ternoon,) and supported by the third corps of cav- 
alry, commenced an attack upon Haye Sainte, 
which sueceeded perfectly. At the same time 
the whole of Wellington’s artillery near Hougovu- 
mont was taken by the French, and their cavalry 
charged upon the allied, but was driven back by 
Sommerset’s cavalry. 

The Joss in the centre of Wellington’s army was 
already great, and his defeat more than probable. 
He resorted to the last resource and ordered the 
brigade Mitchel and a brigade of the Netherland 
division Chassé to that weak point. The other 
brigade of the same division occupied the position 
left by the division Clinton. It was about 4 o'clock 
in the afternoon ; Napoléon arranged another vigo- 
rous attack, and it would have been the death-blow 
for Wellington, if a mightier ruler had not ordered 
it otherwise. During the Emperor’s preparations, 
all at once new troops came out of the forest be- 





exclaimed Napoléon as soon as the fact was an- 
nounced to him by his adjutants. ‘Grouchy, 
Grouchy !” it resounded all over the French army. 
It was very nataral that they should think so, 
after Napoléon’s orders given to this marshal to 
come to his assistance as soon as he heard the 
report of the artillery, a sign that Wellington had 
accepted the battle, which he was going to offer to 
him, and after the lapse of time that Grouchy could 
be expected, and he had to come from the same di- 
rection. 

The new troops meanwhile approached ; scarce- 
ly were they near enough, when a murderous fire 
undeceived Napoleon and his army. It was the 
old Prussian veteran with a part of his army, whom 
he did not expect because of the fatigue and the 
heavy loss of the two last days and the bad roads 
he had to pass. 

General Blucher, after having detached General 
Thielemann with the 3rd Prussian division, con- 
taining 30 battalions, 24 escadrons and 9 batte- 
ries, the loss of the two days previous subtracted, 
about 21,000 men, to observe the French corps 
under Grouchy, and as soon as the French Mar- 
shal marched to the assistance of Napoleon, to fol- 
low him closely, harass and petain him, if possible, 
started with his whole army in order to assist Wel- 
lington, according to his promise. The 4th Prussian 
division, under Gen. Buelow, of Dennewitz, contain- 
ing the 13th, 14th, 15th and 16th brigades, and 
the reserve-cavalry-brigade, 36 battalions, 44 esca- 
drons and 12 batteries, marched from Diont le Mont 
towards Wavres, followed by the 2nd division under 
Gen. Pirch, containing the infantry brigades from 
5 to 8, and a cavalry-brigade, 36 battalions, 36 es- 
cadrons and 10 batteries. A conflagration in Wa- 
vres and very bad roads hindered their march con- 
siderably ; nevertheless, the first division was as- 
sembled at noon in St. Lambert, and its head arri- 
ved at 4 o'clock P. M., in the forest behind Frich- 
ermont after a march of twelve miles. The second 
division arrived two hours later. The Ist Prus- 
sian division, commanded by Gen. Ziethen, con- 
taining the brigades from numbers 1 to 4 and are- 
serve-cavairy-brigade, 34 battalions, 32 escadrons 
and 11 batteries, was ordered to march from Buerge 
to Ohain, and the 3rd, under Gen. Thielman, as we 
have seen, to protect these movements against 
Grouchy. This French Marshal attacked already 
early in the morning the 2nd Prussian division, and 
delayed the march of the 1st until noon, but later 
he had to fight the 3rd division under Gen. Thiel- 
man at Wavres. (Each of the Prussian divisions 
contained 30,000 men, but the Ist lost, the 15th and 
16th of June, 12,400; the 2nd the 16th of June 
4,000 men; and 3 battalions and 3 escadrons of 
the Ist division, 1,500 men, having remained near 
the banks of the river Dyle, the Prussian forces 


hind Frichermont and marched in quick-step to the | who might have marched to the assistance of Gen. 


left flank of the French. 


“There is Grouchy,” Welington numbered about 73,000 men.) 
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Prince Blucher, anxious to revenge the losses of 
the three foregoing days, was at the head of his 
army ; he had searcely surveyed the battle, when 
he started, at half past 4 o’clock, P. M., with two 
brigades and the reserve cavalry of the 4th divis- 
ion, marching from the forest towards Planchenoit, 
and began the attack upon Napoléon’s army with 
a tremendous artillery fire, destroying the illusion 
of the Emperor, and turning his hopes to rage and 
despair. He sent immediately the 6th corps against 
Blucher, and hurried his attack upon the army of 
Wellington, in order to defeat him before Blucher 
could assist him effectually. 

A great massof artillery was concentrated against 
the centre of Wellington’s army. The Ist and 2nd 
French corps advanced near the highway of Ge- 
nappe, supported by the 4th corps of cavalry and the 
light cavalry division of the guard, under the com- 
mand of the brave Lefevre Desnouettes. Without 
waiting for the infantry, the French cavalry charged 
upon Wellington's cavalry, formed ia squares, but 
was resisted ; they then turned against the infantry, 
and although fired upon from all sides, penetrated 
the intervals of the first as well as second line, but 
here they came upon the artillery fire of the troops 
advancing from the right wing, and had to retire 
without a decisive result. Napoléon disapproved 
this hasty assault, but he was forced to support it, 
not te see the whole attack made useless. 

The 3rd corps of cavalry was sent to support 
the attack, and at the same time a battery was 
formed in front of Wellington's army. <A formida- 
ble fire began, and this moment was the most criti- 
cal of the whole battle. But Wellington's army, 
animated by hope, and on the left wing vigorously 
supported by the gallant old Biucher, stood the 
struggle bravely. It wasa little after 6 o'clock, P. 
M., when the enemy, after the most murderous con- 
test of all the different kinds of arms, receded be- 
hind Houygomont aod Have Sainte. 

Napoléon, perceiving the failure of his attack 


and the retreat of his troops, seut in haste a divis- 
ion of his guards to the latter point ; he stopped 
the retrograde motion of his army and ordered now 
a tremendous attack by the same troops, which had 
Wel- 
lington made good use of the short interval; he 
marched the intrepid Brunswickers, (all uniformed 
in black,) from the right wing to the strongly mena- 
ced left wing of the centre, and a division of the 
He 
requested the first Prussian division, being already 
in sight at this time, to accelerate their march, and 


decided so many battles, by his old guard. 


Netherlanders to their place in the first line. 


ordered, that, after their arrival, the two brigades 
Vandeleur and Vivian, should hasten to the centre 
Wellington had scarcely finished his arrange 


ments,—he was just about to attack the little wood 
of Hougoumont, towards 7 o'clock, P. M., when the 
formidable French division, supported by the Lst 
and 2nd corps and the whole cavalry advan- 





jeed towards a little ridge to the right of Haye 

|Sainte. Some brave Brunswick battalions, sur- 

| prised by the tremendous and murderous fire of an 

immense swarm of tirailleurs, preceding the main 

|bady of the attacking column, wavered and rece- 

\ded a little, but rallied instantly and received the 

assailants with such a dreadful and efficacious bat- 

talion fire, that the first four French battalions gave 

up advancing, stopped at a distance of about 150 

paces, and retaliated the fire. 

In this critical moment the first brigade and the 

reserve cavalry of the Ist Prussian division had 

arrived upon the left wing; supported by 24 pieces 

of ordnance, they advance rapidly, throw down 

everv thing before them, retake the village of Pa- 

pelotte, just before taken by the division Durutte, 

and irresistibly hasten towards the critical point, 

forcing the French backwards towards Belle- Alli- 

ance. This valiant assault decided the battle. 

Napoléon sent eight battalions of his old guards, 

who had not yet been in the fire, against this heroic 

Prussian column, but meanwhile the English bri- 

gades, Vivian and Vandeleur, had had time enough 

to arrive in the centre, and the whole of Wellington's 

cavalry started at once to assist the Prussians; they 
charged upon the already wavering French masses, 
and their retreat became general; even four bat- 
talions of old guards, formed in squares, retreated. 

The little wood of Hoigoumont was meanwhile also 
taken, and the Duke of Wellington commanded his 
whole line to advance and to drive the enemy, being 
already in disorder, towards Belle-Alliance. The 
ridges near this farm, occupied by the French ar- 
tillery, were taken by assault ; the battalions of Na- 
poléon’s old guards, still retaining their order, 
were charged upon by the cavalry and also put to 
a confused flight, and all resistance ceased. 

The already mentioned brigades of the 4th Prus- 
sian division had marched, about half-past 4 o’clock, 
P. M., with the left wing towards Planchenoit and 
by partial fight occupied the 6th French corps 
until the other brigades of the same division had 
arrived. The village of Planchenait was then at- 
tacked by 6 battalions and taken, but could not be 
defended a long time, as Napoléon sent there the 
division of his young guard. Another attack of 
Blucher was without success, and the battle be- 
came here standing until troops of the second Prus- 
sian division arrived and participated in it. The 
enemy was now driven out of the village by a quick 
assault, and the whole Prussian line between Frich- 
ermont and Planchenoit advanced victoriously just 
at the decisive moment of the battle, when a part 
of the 1st Prussian division made its above descri- 
bed valiant and successful attack. 

Napoléon was defeated, and fled the first, fol- 
lowed by his whole army. When the two com- 
manders, Blucher and Wellington, met in the even- 
ing. about 9 o'clock, near Belle-Alliance, after their 
bloody work, the first took charge of the pursuit 
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of the enemy, flying in a horrible disorder, and 
he pressed them so rapidly and violently, that, 
early the next morning, he arrived about eighteen 
miles beyond Belle-Alliance, with an army which 
had fought during the last three days and marched 
already 12 miles on the 18th of June in order to 
The result of this battle 
was the entire dissolution of the defeated army, but 
it was bought by no trifling sacrifices. 
ton’s army lost 15 Generals, 900 officers, and about 
14,000 soldiers, partly wounded and partly killed. 
The Prussian army, although arrived late, lost in 
proportion to the time they fought even more than 
that, about 8,000 men, partly wounded and partly 
From the French army, 4 Generals and 
about 6,000 officers and soldiers were taken pris- 


reach the field of battle. 


cessful, the whole division of the formidable old 
guards, entirely fresh troops, would have rushed 
upon Wellington’s army and crashed and defeated 
it, if, by a divine ordinance, Blucher had not ar- 
rived just at this critical moment, and by a valiant 
attack upon the left wing, prevented a reinforce- 
ment of the troops attacking the centre of Wel- 
lington. The army of the latter, at least its cen- 
tre, would have been again defeated and annihilated 
at about 7 o'clock, P. M., by the French guards, 
supported by the Ist and 2nd corps and the whole 
cavalry of Napoléon, if the valiant first brigade and 
cavalry of the Ist Prussian division, under Genera. 
Zeithen, had not made that famous assault from the 
left wing to the centre and driven the French back- 
wards, relieving Wellington's already fatigued anc 


oners, 3 Generals were killed and many wounded ;| wavering army. 


besides the French army lost its whole materiel,| It is besides a great mistake to admit that Wel- 
and more than 20,000 men were partly wounded | lington was Commander-in-Chief at Waterloo, and 


and partly killed. 


old Blacher under his command. Each of them, 


The impartial reader will easily infer from the| Blucher as well as Wellington, commanded a great 
above true and indifferent statement, that it is pre-| division of an allied army of more than 400,000 
sumption to claim the victory of Waterloo, or|men, under the chief command of the Austrian 
Belle-Alliance, alone for the English, or to attrib-| General, Prince Schwartzenberg, who entered 
ute the honor of the day alone to Wellington, call-| France with a third Austrian army, through Swit- 
ing him the hero of Waterloo. The English troops, | zerland, and directed the whole invasion, in order to 
engaged in this battle, numbered at most 30,000 | secure unity in it, being selected and commissioned 
men, as has already been remarked; the Ger-|to this chief command by the monarchs and their 
man and Netherland troops in Wellington’s army | substitutes, assembled at the diet of Vienna. Blu- 
amounted to about 39,000 men, and vutnumbered | cher and Wellington were therefore only codrdi- 


the English ; the Prussian troops that came to the 


nate commanders ; but if it had been necessary for 


assistance of Wellington amounted to about 50,000| one of them to act as Commander-in-Chief, old 
men; the English troops, therefore, constituted | Prince Blucher would have been the one, for he 
only alittle more than the fourth part uf the whole | was born in 1742; already a Captain under Fred- 
allied army which fought at Waterloo, or Belle-| eric the Great of Prussia, he became General in 
Alliance, and it would be a folly to attribute the vie-| 1794, when Wellington, being born in 1769, was 
tory to this one-fourth, no matter how bravely they | only 25 years of age, and hardly more than a Lieu- 
fought, especially as the German and Netherland | tenant; Blucher was at the time of the battle of 
auxiliaries fought equally as bravely, as we have | Waterloo more than 73 years of age, and too highly 


It is not less wrong to attribute the honor of the 


esteemed and venerated by his monarch, to be 
put under the command of a comparatively young 


victory alone to Wellington, and to call him the| officer. 

Even if we will disbelieve Na-| It is equally inadequate and even absurd to ad- 
poléon, (who attributes, in his memoirs of Helena, | mit that the battle of Waterloo was only lost for 
the victory to Blucher,) because he could be biassed | Napoléon by the treachery of Marshal Grouchy. It 
against the English who kept him a prisoner, the | is undeniable, that the French Emperor commanded 
latter has certainly fully as large a share in it as| his Marshal to come to his assistance as soon as 
Wellington and an equal claim to the name of the|the thunder of the cannon announced that Wel- 
Wellington | lington had accepted the battle which he was going 
would never have accepted the battle, offered to} to offer to him, but unforeseen events made this im- 
him by Napoléon, with a considerable superiority | possible. General Blucher had out maneuvred 
of troops, if the old Prussian veteran had not prom-| Napoléon. Foreseeing that, a battle having begun 
ised to assist him with his whole army, and if he|the next day, Grouchy, who was dispatched by 
had accepted it, he would have Jost it without| Napoléon to pursue and observe the Prussian army, 
At 4 o’clock in the after-| and who was only about 10 miles from Belle-Alli- 
noon Wellington’s loss was already very important, | ance, would hasten with his 32,000 men to his Em- 
a large part of his artillery had been taken near| peror’s assistance, he sent General Thielman with 
Hovgoumont, he was driven out of his position at| 21,000 men and 9 batteries to Wavres, in order to 
Papelotte and was at disadvantage the new attack ;| observe and occupy Grouchy, to follow him as 


hero of Waterloo. 


hero of Waterloo or Belle-Alliance. 


Blucher’s assistance. 


then prepared by Napoléon, must have been suc- 








closely as possible, and to force him to fight if he 
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should start to his Emperor’s support. Grouchy 
found, therefore, an unexpected obstacle ; he could 
not rid himself so easily from 21,000 brave Prus- 
sians, anxious to wipe off the blow of the day be- 
fore, and he had to fight them, as we have seen. 
But even if Grouchy had not been detained and had 
arrived early enough upon the field of battle to as- 
sist Napoléon, would he have decided the battle in 
favor of the Emperor? We think only the ill-in- 
formed or prejudiced could affirm this question. 

lf Grouchy had started with his division for 
Belle-Alliance, he could not have arrived before 
Blucher, for this General knew Wellington’s plan, 
and instead of starting afte: having heard the thun- 
der of the cannon, he broke up at day-break, be- 
fore the battle had begun. Grouchy knew not 
whether Wellington was to accept the battle or not; 
he could only march after having heard the begin- 
ning of it, and having to march upon equally as 
bad roads as the Prussian Army, and to overcome 
the same obstacles, he could, inthe most favorable 
ease, only arrive together with Blucher's army, but 
more probably afterhim. Admitting he had arrived 
at the same time with the Prussian army of 73,000 
men, he would have only increased Napoléon’s 
army to 112,000 men, whereas the allied army of 
about 69,000 men would have beeh increased by the 
Prussians to 142,000 men. Why should Napo- 
léon, having 30,000 men less, have defeated the 
two skilful Generals, Blucher and Wellington, who 
both had defeated him often before? Besides, 
General Thielman would certainly have followed 
Grouchy as closely as possible and increased the 
allied army to 163,000 men, indeed an enormous 
superiority, which scarcely leaves any doubt about 
the victory. 

Even if Marshal Grouchy had arrived, his codpe- 
ration would most probably not have changed Na- 
poléon’s fate. He might, nevertheless, have caused 
a protraction of the battle to the next day; but 
would this have been of great avail for Napoléon ? 
The rising sun of the 19th of June could but witness 
the defeat of the Emperor and the more probably 
the entire annihilation of his whole army, as night 
would not have protected his retreat. If there had 
been any doubt of the success of the allied army, 
Blucher and Wellington could have got, during 
the night and a part of the next day, another rein- 
furcement from Prince Frederic of the Netherlands, 
who stood, with about 18,800 men and 4 batte- 
ries, partly English troops, near Hal, not very far 
from Waterloo. Napoléon relied too much upon 
his good fortune and the awkwardness of his ad- 
versaries, but Blucher especially disappointed him. 
Upon the French Emperor's page, in the book of 
fate, was written, by an infallible hand, 


** So far and no farther.” 


It is nevertheless very natural that the French 
should attribute Napoléon’s defeat to the treachery 





of Grouchy, a fault beyond the responsibility of 
their late Emperor; they thought him to be the 
God of war—unconquerable; they were blindly pre- 
judiced for him, and the too high opinion of their own 
talents for warfare and valor, together with their 
excessive love of glory, prevents them from judging 
impartially, and renders them unjust enough, not to 
acknowledge the merits of others and to accuse 
and even condemn a brave General of treachery, 
which never came into his mind, and which was very 
easy for him to refute satisfactorily, for every impar- 
tial man, in a pamphlet, which appeared soon after 
the battle of Waterloo. By the same reason the 
French attribuie the loss of all the battles the year 
previous, at Gross-Beren. Dennewitz, Culm, Katz- 
bach, Goerde, Leipsic, Hanau, Laon, Paris, etc., 
not to the enthusiasm and patriotism of the nations, 
anxious to break the chain of slavery, and to the 
skill of their Generals, as it ought to be done, but 
eqnally to one of those deficiencies incontrolable 
by their idol, to treachery, faithlessness, and other 
vile tricks, although the attentive observer of the 
character of Napoléon will soon come to the con- 
clusion, that he was only a great General if suc- 
cessful. It was then that he knew how to bring 
to bear his whole genius and all his expedients and 
resources, and seemed to anticipate the events and 
to turn them to his favor, but bad luck discon- 
certed him more than it ought to do and disabled 
him to act with his usual sagacity and energy. 
This feature in Napoléon’s character was very 
visible first in Egypt, afterwards in Russia, later in 
Germany, and lastly, in both campaigns in France. 

In Russia Napoléon lost his presence of mind so 
completely, that he would not have brought back one 
battalion, and hardly have saved himself, if Ney had 
not proved a much greater General, in bad luck, 
than his Emperor. Even after the battle of Wa- 
terloo, where, instead of trying to retreat in time, 
like Moreau from Bavaria, and with as much order 
as possible, to prevent the entire annihilation of his 
aru.y, he was the first to leave the battle-field,— 
cowardly, we venture to say, for having nothing 
more to luse, he should have saved at least his 
honor by a soldier’s death, but he preferred a dis- 
graceful flight and an ignominious imprisonment, 
which was the most favorable fate that he could 
expect after his escape from Elba and his breach 
of promise ; he could just as well have been exe- 
cuted like his brother-in-law, King Joachim Murat 
of Naples, and nothing saved him but his being the 
son-in-law of the Emperor Francis II. of Austria. 

If we cast on this occasion a rapid glance upon 
the life of Buonaparte, what a difference of charac- 
ter strikes us between the conqueror of Montenotte, 
Montelesino, Lodi, Castiglione, Roveredo, Arcole, 
and Rivoli, and the Emperor Napoleon. All the 
thoughts of the youthful General who, in front of the 
formidable Austrian artillery, planted the flag upon 
the bridge of Arcole, calling his troops to follow 
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him, were absorbed in the desire of distinguishing 
himself and being brave like Alexander and Cesar ; 
his humble position in life and limited fortune hav- 
ing favored a modest appearance and prevented the 
cultivation and even germination of prevailing pas- 
sions. If there was already a spark of that in- 
domitable ambition and pernicious egotism in his 
character, it only stimulated the longing for serv- 
ing his country without lessening a pleasing mod- 
esty and even a juvenile bashfulness. But where 
were bashfulness and modesty in the character of 
the Emperor Napoléon I., the conqueror of Ma- 
rengo, Austerlitz, Jena, Friedland, Borodino, Mos- 
cow, ete? Spoiled by success, misled by flattery 
and adulation, and rendered overbearing by illimited 
power, the most violent passions took the place of 
his juvenile virtues; his ambition was insatiable, 
the world afforded too small a place of action for it; 
his boundless egotism made him atyrant. Hesaw 
only himself upon the vast globe, his fellow crea- 
tures seemed to him but worthless tools for the sat- 
isfaction of his vicious passions, and he sacrificed 
millions of them without hesitation or remorse. 
He ceased to be brave, because he thought to have 
saved every thing, if he only saved himself, and 
thus he branded his memory, after the defeat of 
Waterloo, by preferring an ignominious flight to an 
honorable death. Buonaparte was a great General, 
but not a great man. He knew how to conquer 
his enemies but not his passions ; and is by no means 
comparable to our noble Washington, who con- 
quered both, and whose whole life was an uninter- 
rupted sacrifice to his country, whereas Buona- 
parte immolated his country and every thing around 
him upon the altar of his condemnable passions, 
and outlived his fame. 
Louis Philip was right to assign to the remains 

of the late Emperor a place in the Hotel of the 
Invalids, among those of men distinguished in war- 
fare ; a place in the Pantheon would have been less 
appropriate. 
If, after the first defeat and capitulation of Na- 
poléon, after the first invasion of France, the French 
were still dazzled with the spell of his glory, it was 
not so after the second invasion of France by the 
allied armies and afier Buonaparte’s banishment to 
the island of Helena. The excess of misery 
opened at last their eyes. Buonaparte’s party de- 
creased rapidly, and when, about fifteen years after 
his death, his nephew Louis Napoléon, the son of 
the late King of Holland Louis Napoléon and of 
Hortense Beauharnais, the step-daughter of the 
late Emperor Napoléon, made two attempts to 
revolutionize France in favor of his family, he 
found no sympathy, and expiated his folly in the for- 
tress of Ham in French Flanders. 


L. H. 
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THE SOLDIER’S REMONSTRANCE. 


Why would ye check my proud career ? 
I love the Hero’s glorious life ; 

Give me the rush, the din, the cheer, 
Of squadrons mixed in deadly strife : 
Be mine the sword whose flashes bright 

Are foremost ia the thick’ning fight! 


Tempt ye with song? The trampet’s note,— 
The rattling drum,—the clashing steel,— 

The sounding charge,—the whistling shot, 
Are music which my soul can feel. 

Think ye the lute hath charms for me, 

Who love the camp's wild minstrelsy ¢ 


Pour not for me the sparkling wine ; 
Ye crush the purple grape in vain,— 
Let other hands the chaplet twine, 
Let other lips the goblet drain! 
Be mine to cheer the fierce advance— 
To wield the flashing sword and lance! 


Breathe not hername! Ye know not all 

The hopes still dear, though crushed and dead: 
Better on Fame’s proud field to fall, 

Than live and love when hope hath fled. 
Perhaps her eye may drop a tear, 
Upon the Soldier’s early bier. 


Tell her the heart that loved so well, 
Will give to her its last warm sigh ; 
That mem’ry still near her will dwell, 
When loudest rings the battle cry : 
Tell her—But no! She cares not now, 
If death had cooled this burning brow. 


Hark! The war-shout! I know it well— 
Thy topmost speed, my gallant grey ! 
I cannot stay to bid farewell— 
Dash bravely on—away ! away ! 
Methinks the eagle’s wing would tire, 
To match my charger’s heels of fire! 


Ha! They have met—see, see the flash, 
That gleams within yon salph’rous cloud! 

Hark! To the volley’s hurtling crash !— 
The requiein o'er the warrior’s shroud. 

Oh! What, of all life’s fleeting bliss, 

Can match one glorious hour like this! 


Je Revienpra. 


Norfolk, Va. 
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THE PLEASURES DERIVED 
FROM CONTEMPLATING 


THE BEAUTY AND LOVELINESS OF NATURE. 


The works of Nature, with all their beauty, 
loveliness, grandeur and sublimity, have ever pre- 
sented to the mind the most interesting, delightful 
and ennobling subjects for contemplation and study. 
From our earliest youth, we begin to Jook, with 
wonder and delight, upon the innumerable beauties 
and glories of the material universe by which we 
are surrounded. And now that spring, that most 
delightful season of the year, has burst upon our 
vision with all its loveliness and splendor, how nat- 
ural and appropriate is it that our attention should be 
directed to the lovely and beautiful objects which 
every where meet the eye of the observer and lover 
of Nature. Spring is proverbially the most pleas- 
ing and interesting portion of the year:—in the 
beautiful language of the Mantuan bard— 


‘«« Et nune omnis ager, nunc omnis parturit arbos 
Nunc frondent silve, nunc formosiasimus annus.” 


And now every tree and every field is budding 
forth—now the woods luok green—now the year is 
in its highest beauty, and now spring up in the 
mind a thousand delightful and interesting asso- 
ciations of youth, and beauty, and love. The 
flowers, those beautiful emblems of all that is pure, 
and sweet, and lovely, are charming our eyes with 
their rich and varied hues, and regaling our senses 
with their fragrant and delightful odors. 

Immersed, as many have been, in the damp and 
ungenial atmosphere of winter—shut up in our 
narrow cells of business or of study,—how refresh- 
ing to the health—how cheering and exhilarating 
to the mind to walk forth amid the beauties of the 
opening spring, to inhale the pure breath of the 
balmy air,--to be fanned by the gentle zephyrs 
which waft the grateful odor of flowers, and to 
feast our eyes upon the rich and beautiful drapery 
of green, which spreads out, like a wide sea, in 
every direction around us. Is there not an inex- 
pressible pleasure and enjoyment in surveying these 
beautiful works of Nature '—not the baser pleas- 
ures of sense and appetite, but pleasures of a high, 
and pure, and elevating character—pleasures which 
touch, and animate, and enlarge all the nobler fac- 
ulties of the soul. 

To use the language of an eloquent writer.* 
“There is in the soul an exquisite sensibility to 
what is beautiful and sublime in the material uni- 
verse. It sheds upon us a thousand nameless in- 
fluences when we are least aware. They are ever 


* Burnap. 


a 


streaming in upon the soul through the windows of 
the senses, and sometimes pour in such a flood of 
light that the fountains of Joy overflow within us, 
The opening of spring, the singing of birds, the 
flowers of summer, the blushes of the morning, a 
calm, bright day, the pillared thunder-cloud, the 
farewell rays of the setting sun, the winding stream, 
the distant mountain, the open sea, the forest soli- 
tude, all these objects, and others innumerable, 
have the power to excite within us the emotions of 
the purest and the most spiritual pleasure.” 


“The world is full of beauty. To the eye 
Where’er it sends its beautiful orb, is spread 
A scene of glories. Earth, air and sky 
Are marked with characters which he may read, 
Who hath a high attunement of the mind, 
A bright perception with the external eye, 
A glowing likeness in his sou) enshrined 
Of what is great and heavenly.” 


Perhaps there are none who enjoy so much the 
pleasures derived from the contemplation of Na- 
ture as those who have been long pent up in the 
walls of large cities, and who yet retain sufficient 
sensibility and purity of mind, to enjoy those things 
which are innocent, beautiful and lovely. When 
tired of the dust and din of a town or city—when 
our eyes are wearied with the dull monotony of 
great piles of brick and mortar—when we are worn 
down by the bustle, business, cares and anxieties 
of life—when we are sick and disgusted with the 
fraud, and deceit, and hypocrisy always incident to 
a crowded population—oh, is it not a glorious 
pleasure to retire, for a while, from all this noise 
and bustle, and hold communion with Nature and 
her glorious works—to seek a cool retreat in some 
shady grove—to watch the wavings of the lofty 
trees—to catch the “whisperings of the soft- 
breathed winds”—to look upon the pure and dan- 
cing ripples of the meandering stream—to hear the 
sweet music of birds—to listen to the stock-dove’s 
notes amid the forest deep,—how pleasant must all 
these things come upon the eye and ear, and what a 
pure and elevating and ennobling influence must 
be exerted by the contemplation of such beautiful 
and lovely scenes! This cannot be solitude—it is 
communing with Deity himself, through the me- 
dium of those sublime and beautiful works of His 
creation which resemble Him in their purity, their 
grandeur and magnificence. How beautifully is 
this train of thopght expressed by Lord Byron in 
his Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage, and the verses are 
so full of poetry and so true to nature, that they can 
be read a thousand times with interest and atten- 
tion. 


* But midst the crowd, the hum, the shock of men 
To hear, to see, to feel and to possess, 
And roam along, the world’s tired denizen, 
With none who bless us, none whom we can bless, 
Minions of splendor, shrinking from distress. 





None, that with kindred consciousness endued, 
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If we were not, would seem to smile the less, 
Of all that flattered, followed, sought and sued, 
This is to be alone—this—this is solitude.” 


Bat on the other hand, he says, 


‘* To sit on rocks—to muse o’er flood and fell; 

To slowly trace the forest’s shady scene, 

Where things that own not man’s dominion dwell, 

And mortal foot hath ne’er or rarely been ; 

To climb the trackless mountain all unseen, 

With the wild flock that never needs a fold, 

Alone o'er steeps, or foaming falls to lean , 

This is not Solitnde; ’tis but to hold 

Converse with Nature’s charms and see her stores unrolled.” 


But here, perhaps, by way of digressing a little, 
it may be remarked, that though such solitude may 
be so sweet and pleasant, yet, like the Frenchman, 
we would like to have some one to tell how sweet 
solitude is, and share its pleasures along with us. 
Happiness, we know, when not shared with anoth- 
er, loses half its relish, and while we are regaling 
ourselves with all the delights which spring from 
this communion with Nature and the contempla- 
tion of her glorious works, would not these de- 
lights be greatly enhanced by sharing them with 
some dear and beloved friend—and, more especial- 
ly, some lovely and interesting female companion, 
from whose glowing cheeks, and bright, smiling 
eyes, would be reflected, as from the pure, bright 
surface of a transparent lake, the rich hues and 
beautiful tints of the surrounding landscape. 

While, then, we are studying and contemplating 
the beautiful and sublime works of Nature, our minds 
are frequently filled with irrepressible delight, our 
fancies and imaginations are purified and exalted— 
our feelings are tranquillized, our affections are ex- 
panded—our hearts are filled with gratitude to the 
Great and Omnipotent One who has spread around 
us all these scenes of beauty and loveliness, and 
if misfortune come upon us, as it comes more or 
less upon all, the love and study of Nature will af- 
ford a perennial source of pleasure and enjoyment. 
In the beautiful language of another, “ next to re- 
ligion and friendship, the love of Nature has the 
greatest power over us, to soothe our feelings in 
the hour of calamity. When our hearts are wrung 
with grief, and hope is almost dead within us, when 
life itself seems almost insupportable, a solitary 
walk among the bright green fields and under the 
sublime arch of Heaven, has the power to tran- 
quillize our feelings, when scarce any thing else 
could afford us relief. Whatever be the tumults 
which rend our bosom, the face of Nature is for- 
ever serene, and we feel that her unfading beauty 
is the smile of God. 


** There is a time 
For those whom wisdom and whom nature charm, 
To steal themselves from the degenerate crowd 


Vout. XIII—21 





And soar above this little scene of things : 

To tread low-thoughted vice beneath their feet, 
To soothe the throbbing passions into peace, 
And woo lone quiet in her silent walks.” 


In illustrating further the pleasures and advan- 
tages derived from the contemplation of Nature, 
may we not inquire, is it not from the beauties and 
glories of the material universe that the interest- 
ing and delightful arts of Poetry and Painting have 
derived their greatest improvements !—isit not from 
the beautiful, the sublime, the grand in Nature, 
that the poet and the painter have derived their 
happiest inspirations ? 

A great poet, who was poor in this world’s goods, 
felt rich always when he looked abroad over the 
wide spread glories of Nature, and while claiming 
them all as his own, thus 1ejoiced and sung in the 
midst of his delightful contemplations. 


“] care not for fortune ; what you me deny, 

You cannot rob me of free nature’s grace ; 

You cannot shut the windows of the sky, 

Through which Aurora shows her brightening face ; 
You cannot bar my constant feet to trace 

The woods, the lawns, the living streams at eve ; 
Let health my nerves and finer fibres brace, 

And I their Joys to the great children leave. 

Of fancy, vision, virtue, nought can me bereave.” 


The fancy and imagination are delighted with a 
thousand. interesting associations which are sug- 
gested by the contemplation of the beauties of Na- 
ture’s scenery. We gaze upon the declining sun, 
shedding its last heams of golden light, as it sinks 
beneath the western horizon, and we are reminded 
that perhaps the dearest friends of our bosom, a 
thousand miles distant, may be looking upon the 
same beautiful scene, and thus may we hold sweet 
communion together, not in words, but through the 
more interesting and beautiful medium of Nature’s 
works. And again, we may walk out in the calm 
and sweetness of a summer’s eve, to gaze at the 
beauties of a star-lit night, when the moon is 
pouring her pure and silvery light upon the world, 
and the stars sparkle as so many brilliant diamonds 
in the rich blue canopy above us, and in the midst 
of such delightful contemplations, how natural to 
think of the one we most dearly love, perhaps in 
some far-distant clime, and with the poet say, 


‘The stars which meet thy pensive eyes 
Are present still to mine, 

The moon-lights which surround thy path 
Around my footsteps shine.” 


How pleasant as well as improving to the mind 
is it, to trace the beautiful resemblances which ob- 
tain between the moral and natural world. Nearly 
all the figures employed to illustrate the purest and 
noblest traits of character, are drawn from the nat- 
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ural world. “The ocean, the storm, the severe 
depths of the midnight sky are all the visible coun- 
terparts of the spiritual—the illimitable—the ever- 
lasting. The moon is purity itself—the rock, lashed 
without change by the countless billows, is deep- 
rooted integrity and unshaken faith—the stream, 
deep and noiseless, whose banks rejoice in living 
verdure and the sweetest flowers, is that unobtru- 
sive goodness, which, unseen by any, goes silently 
on, making glad the world wherever it flows.” 

In illustrating, still further, the pleasure and im- 
provement which the mind derives from contem- 
plating the beauty, loveliness, and sublimity of Na- 
ture, I hope to be excused for drawing once more 
upon the language of another, * whose learning, 
fine taste and elegance of composition, as well as 
profound science, have made him one of the most 
distinguished men of the age. In the eloquent and 
beautiful language of this author, “ The lovely, 
the graceful, the eloquent, the novel, the wonder- 
ful, the sublime, these are the food on which taste 
and genius delight to banquet. The grandeur and 
magnificence of the heavens,—the terrible ma- 
jesty of the tempestous ocean—the romantic for- 
ests and precipices, and mountains that lose them- 
selves in the clouds—the sweet tranquillity of a 
summer evening—the rural gaiety of vineyards, 
hop-grounds and corn-fields—the cheerful hum of 
busy cities—the stillness of village solitude—the 
magic face of human beauty, the tear of distressed 
innocence—the noble struggle of worth with pov- 
erty—of patriotism with usurpation—of piety with 
persecution—these and innumerable images like 
these—tender, touching, dignified—are the subjects 
for which they fondly hunt; the themes on which 
they daily expatiate, to say nothing of the higher 
banqueting, the food of angels, that religion sets be 
fore them.” 

If, then, we would be inspired with higher, ho- 
lier, and more elevating thoughts than are wont to 
visit our bosoms amidst our intercourse with this 
selfish and cold-hearted world—if we are weighed 
down and oppressed with care, if we would silence 
remorseless passions, and rebuke all low and sel- 
fish ambition—if we would chasten and purify our 
imaginations and refine our taste—if we would have 
all the faculties of our minds enlarged and expand- 
ed, and the affections of the heart purified from all 
that is ]ow and grovelling, let us 


“Go forth under the open sky 

To Nature’s teachings, while from all around, 
Earth and her waters and the depths of air, 
Comes a still voice.” 


W. J.T. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


* Dr. John Mason Good. 








SOME FACT AND SOME FICTION. 


A few days after our arrival at Tusculum, Mr. 
Hume joined us one evening and said he had been 
desired by Madam Rozier to request us to visit her 
without ceremony. She was old and unfortunate, 
and could not speak a word of English. ‘* Whois 
Madam Rozier?’ * Her story is short. Mr. Pem- 
brook told me when he was at Oxford, Count Ro- 
zier and his youngest son, Felix, staid there six 
months,—he became well acquainted with both, and 
was much pleased with them, especially the son; 
after that time he never heard of Felix, until six 
years ago he met with him at A , in great dis- 
tress—he had lost his only son, a young man, who 
was in good business--his only daughter and a son- 
in-law in a few weeks of each other, by a malignant 
disease, and with them his principal snpport,—his 
constitution was broken and his French vivacity 
fled. Mr. Pembrook brought Madam Rozier, her 
husband, and a little grand daughter, three months 
old, with him to Jamaica, thinking a change might 
prove salutary to the latter, but all in vain, he died 
in six weeks after reaching the Island. As Mr. 
Pembrook mourned by the dying bed of his early 
favorite, he promised to provide for his widow and 
grand-daughter—and he did so. He gave her the 
white house among those orange trees, nearly a 
mile to the left of TTusculum, some of the adjacent 
grounds, and four good servants, and the interest of 
a sum he had in Bank,—the whole to her grand- 
daughter after her death, under the superintendence 
of a guardian, who was to have the management, 
whether she married or not. He was a singular 
man, and appeared to like to make money for the 
pleasure of giving it away. It was understood in 
Dublin, that Mr. Pembrook intended leaving his 
fortune to some public institution. He kept a will 
many years, in which half his property was left to 
the Public, and the other at the disposal of his wife. 
When they had lived together fifty years, she died 
very suddenly. At first he was almost frantic ; 
after some weeks his grief subsided into a deep 
melancholy ;—he only survived her two years. A 
few days after her death he tore up the will. He 
sometimes talked of making another will, but he 
never did. The fortune is where he wished it.’ 

‘Mr. Pembrook must have been a very devoted 
husband.’ 

‘I never knew one more so. His wife was the 
Lady Bountiful of the surrounding country. I ex- 
pect Megilvery and his wife will be the second 
edition of Mr. and Mrs. Pembrook.* 

‘I hope so, it will be a fortunate cireumstance 
for all those near them. Mrs. Pembrook was Miss 
Molly Ashton. I hope Mrs. Megilvery has some 
such good old-fashioned name, as Nancy, Lucy, 
Fanny, or Patty—not Cordelia, Florinda,—hea- 
vens! what will the world come to?’ 
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‘You must excuse that, she is a Spaniard.’ 

‘ Worse and worse—I fear she is a Catholic.’ 

‘No, she belongs to the Church of England, 
and so do I. But do you not think a Catholic can 
be a practical Christian?” 

‘Yes; buat then they have been such bloody per- 
secutors.’ 

‘My good friend, it would have been well for the 
honor and happiness of the Christian world, had 
the spirit of persecution and contention been con- 
fined to the Catholic Church.’ 

‘Were not the Catholics the inventors of the 
gun-powder plot?’ 

‘ Certainly, and] am far from justifying or palli- 
ating a deed so atrocious; but it would be well to 
remember they had been cruelly persecuted.’ 

‘ Yes, but they set the example,’ said Mr. Hume. 

* But we ought to make the precepts of the Great 
Founder of our holy religion the rule of life—not 
plead the example of misguided man ; and, besides, 
I do not think the Catholics did first set the exam- 
ple of torture and burning for heresy :—I may be 
mistaken, but if I] remember correctly, Servetus was 
burnt at Geneva by the hands of Protestants in less 
than 30 years after the Reformation, and was among 
the first who suffered inthis manner. And in many 
blackened pages of history, you may find an account 
of similar deeds perpetrated by all when they were 
dominant.’ 

‘Why, Mr. Clermont, I fear you are a Catholic.’ 

‘Indeed I am not, my dear friend: bat I am in 
favor of every man having his due, whether he be 
Christian, Hindoo, Turk, Jew, or Gentile.’ 

The next day we waived ceremony, and visited 
Madam Rozier. She appeared to be about fifty—a 
fine looking woman, with graceful and polished 
manners, but without a shade of French gaiety. 
She wore black ; her countenance had a deep cast 
of melancholy, which excited our sympathy—her 
very smile was sad. Florence Darbly, the little 
grand-daughter, presented quite an English face— 
flaxen curls, blue eves, and a faircomplexion. She 
moved like a little fairy, tutored by the graces. 

Madam Rozier seemed pleased with our imper- 
fect French, and with our repeated visits, which she 
often returned. We would have been improved by 
her pure pronunciation, had she lived longer, but 
she died ten months after we reached Jamaica, and 
the beautiful little Florence was taken back to 
England. More than two years elapsed before 
Megilvery reached Jamaica.. The arrival of him- 
self and family made little change in our situation, 
except a considerable improvement in our society. 
We occupied the same house, and we lived as one 
family for three years. At the expiration of this 
term [ made a comfortable establishment a mile 
from Tusculam, and engaged with Megilvery in 
mercantile business, with a capital of fifteen thoa- 
sand pounds. I was so fortunate that I soon was 
able to discharge my pecuniary obligations to Meg- 





ilvery. But the prompt assistance afforded me 
when I stood so much in need, was an evidence of 
friendship, for which I could make no adequate re- 
turn. I called my place Arno, in commemoration 
of a trifling incident. When Megilvery and my- 
self studied Italian, we were so much pleased with 
the passage in Dante, beginning, 


‘ Sweet is the dialect of Arno’s vale : 
Though half consumed I gladly turned to hear,” 


we promised each other, that if we were ever so 
fortunate as to possess a country-house, it should 
be called ‘Arno.’ And at Arno I should have 
ended my days, had not the declining state of 
Emily’s health induced me to try a colder climate. 
I believe it prolonged her life several years. After 
her death I was disposed to return; but after reflec- 
tion I relinquished the project, thongh with reluc- 
tance. I feared to take Beninah there. I had met 
here many kind friends, but Jamaica was the land 
of my adoption,—there I have passed many happy 
years, undimmed by clouds, except the loss of my 
children—there too dwells Megilvery. It may 
appear singular that I have dwelt so long on these 
subjects. but the employment of writing has inter- 
ested me more than any in which I have engaged 
for a long time, and I am almost sorry to close my 
narrative.’ ” 

Mr. Clermont listened with as much attention as 
if Beninah had read what was new to him, and 
when she had finished, said, with a more cheerful 
voice, * Well, my daughter, dol stand acquitted for 
not going to New-York ?” 

‘Certainly, I think it a sacred duty to pay to Mr. 
Megilvery every attention. I will read to him, 
play and sing for him if he loves music.” 

‘““ 1f he does not, he is not his father’s son.” 

“Do you think, father, he remembers the race 
with the hurricane ?” 

* No doubt he does, he was thirteen years old; 
but you must make no allusion to Jamaica, for I 
observed a shade steal over his countenance when- 
ever it was mentioned—there is no accounting for 
the fancies of invalids;—we must be intellectual 
chameleons and take his hue;—it will often be a 
dark one I fear. He said to me, ‘to die and leave 
our friends, or our friends to die and leave us, is 
so melancholy a thought, 1 wonder we ever should 
be cheerful.’ Nature, 1 remarked, has implanted 
something in the human breast that forbids the 
prevalence of this feeling ; it is not always in action, 
nor is it desirable that it should be, for to prepare 
for death is one of the great duties of life ; but you 
know the wise man truly says, ‘ There isa time for 
all things.’ ” 

“ Was he a melancholy boy ?” 

“* No, he was grave and studious, and uniformly 
cheerful and very handsome. As Scott says of 
Bonaparte, ‘he had the sweetest smile that ever: 
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adorned a human face.’ There is no vestige of it 
left, except his mother’s beautiful brow.” 

‘Oh! father, you do not tell me that Bonaparte 
ever smiled !~-a monster, who murdered in private 
and slaughtered in public.” 

“* Sofily, softly, my dear; Bonaparte had a wide 
field for devastation, yet I am not certain he was 
worse than many other military heroes. Beninah, 
vou read Scott’s Napoleon to me, do you not re- 
member the description of his person?” 

“No; I suppose I overlooked it in my sympathy 
for the poor young Duke.” 

The next day the weather was delightful for the 
season, the snow cleared off and the pavements were 
quite dry. Mr. Clermont being io his usual health, 
went to enquire afier Megilvery. As soon as the 
common salutations were over, Mr. Clermont asked 
him what late publication that was ? 

“The Surgeon’s Daughter, by Scott; but the priat 
is so indistinct, that I cannot read more than half 
@ page at a time.” 

“It appears to me,” said Mr. Clermont, “ that 
authors, editors, and printers, are all in conspiracy 
against the eyesight of the present generation. If 
I were supreme ruler, there should be no small 
printing, except books of reference.” 

“TI would willingly subscribe to your despotism, 
Mr. Clermont.” 

“T often tell my young friends, when I see 
them devouring, by day-light, twilight, moon- 
light, and candle-light, those ill-printed periodicals 
with which every press teems, that they are lay- 
ing the foundation of premature loss of sight.” 

*‘] donot inthe least doubt the correctness of your 
opinions. On the mantlepiece there is a copy of 
the first edition of Gibbon’s Rome, printed in 1783—- 
the print is large, and the ink so black I can read 
it with ease.” 

“Why do you not amuse yourself with it? Mr. 
Gibbon is as flowery and fanciful as any novelist 
need be.” 

“ Mr. Guy did send it first to me, but it is such 
a melancholy picture of the crimes and miseries of 
man, both savage and civilized, that after reading 
four chapters, I laid it down—it did not suit my 
present frame of mind.” 

‘“‘ But I presume it is not more objectionable on 
that score than other historical works. I think it 
is not owing to any defect in the author, but to 
the period selected. A mighty empire could not 
perish without crushing countless millions in its 
downfall. The Surgeon’s Daughter is, ] suppose, 
a recent publication ?” 

“ Not very, I read it last summer, on board the 
ship, on my return from Greece. It is not equal 
to his early productions, especially those which are 
historical : with Peveril of the Peak, 1 was per- 
fectly delighted; in Woodstock, the picture of 
Charles II. is so exactly what I should imagine 
himtobe. Waverly Ido not like as much; but 





the trial of Furgus is well conducted, and equal to 
any thing Scott ever wrote. Ido not know what 
became of the rest of those unfortunate men. 
When I was in Richmond not long ago, 1 saw a 
Doctor in the street, who was pointed out to me 
as the grand-son of one of the Scotch Rebels of 
1715. And I alsomet in Washington a delegate 
froin one of the States, who was great-grand-son 
to another; but I do not recollect their names, and 
if I did, perhaps [ ought not to mention them. 
Although, fur my own part, I always considered 
these rebels high-minded and honorable men.” 

Mr. Clermont conversed on various subjects, 
with the hope of amusing Megilvery ; but with bad 
success. His remarks were made with the same 
melancholy expression of countenance. Mr. Cler- 
mont proposed taking him home to dine with him. 
He said he was afraid he would alarm the ladies. 

“There is not the least danger,” said his kind 
old friend; ‘* by-the-by, why do you not wear a 
wig, instead of that velvet capt” 

“There would be too great a contrast between 
the wig and my poverty of face: I should remind 
you of Miss Edgeworth’s Death’s Head, in a wreath 
of roses.” 

“* Well, well, as you please; if you will only 
come with me it will add moch to our happiness.” 

This request was made with so much earnestness 
that he no longer hesitated. As they ascended the 
steps they heard Beninah singing—‘ She is far 
from the Land where her Young Hero Sleeps.” 
Megilvery stopped. 

* Are you fond of music ?” asked Mr. Clermont. 

“ Such as that; I prefer simple songs, sung by a 
sweet voice, to any German, French, or Italian 
operas.” 

“What a terrible heretic you are; and J am just 
such another. Those elaborate affairs are, to my 
ears, the pedantry of music ; but we must keep this 
a profound secret, or we shall be drummed out of 
the city as Goths.” 

Beninah did not receive Megilvery with her 
usual gracefulness. The remembrance of her first 
appearance and reception embarrassed her; and 
her father increased her confusion by asking him 
if he had any recollection of his former playmate t 

“ Very little ; the flaxen curls have become brown 
and the round face oval.” 

He made this remark with the air of a man who 
adverts to something painful. Beninah, though 
chilled by his manner, said, with a faint smile, * It 
was common for light hair to grow darker as we 
advance in years.” 

“ Very true,” said Megilvery, appearing to ad- 
mit he had not been very gallant. 

The silence which followed was broken by Mr. 
Clermont saying to Beninah, “ well, my daughter, 
I have ascertained that Mr. Megilvery likes old 





songs as much as we do, so you must give us some 
of your most antiquated.” 











“Perhaps Mr. Megilvery would prefer some of 
Moore’s, Scott's, or Campbell’s.” 

“They do not come exactly under the denomi- 
nation of old songs ; but I should be glad to hear any 
of them.” 

Beninah resumed her seat at the piano and 
sung the * Mariners of England,” “ The Soldier's 
Dream,” and “The Exile of Erin,” and some 
of Scott’s ; but we must do her the justice to say, 
she would not have been thus interminable, had 
she not read in her father’s face a wish for her to 
proceed, regardless of modes and forms. Beninah 
paused after she had finished, ‘Oh! Lady, Twine 
no Wreath for Me.” 

* Now, ny daughter,” said her father, “ do, for 
my especial benefit, sing ‘ Roslin Castle,’ and 
‘ Etrick’s Banks.’ The last song Dr. Currie in- 
forms us is more than a hundred years old; I can- 
not say much for the poetry, but the air is one of 
the sweetest I ever heard. Its being remembered 
so long is an evidence of it.” 

“] was told, in Germany, said Megilvery, “that 
the ‘Old Hundred’ was composed by the great re- 
former Luther. That is rather older.” 

** Did you ever hear ‘ Etrick’s Banks V ” 

“ Yes, it is one of my sister’s songs, and my 
father’s favorite.” 

** Your father and myself heard it many years 
ago, sung at Dunbar, by a Scotch lady. Is your 
sister a good performer ?” 

“Her style is very much like Miss Clermont’s. 
She neither screams nor thunders at the piano.” 

Mr. Clermont would have been pleased with this 
cut of Megilvery’s, had the manner been different ; 
but he looked as solemn as Judge Buller deliver- 
ing a sentence from the bench. Neither his owa 
fancies nor those of others seemed to move him. 
After dinner, Mr. Clermont asked Megilvery if he 
played chesst He said it used to be a favorite 
game with him, but since his head had been so weak, 
he had been afraid to try it. 

* Beninah reads for me every evening, and she 
will be glad to have you for one of her listeners.” 

* T suppose you have seen Walsh’s work on the 
United States and England ! There appeared some 
animadversions on the United States in the London 
Quarterly Review, and that is in answer to them.” 

* | have gone half through it,” said Beninah; “but 
as it is a maxim with me, that a book worth read- 
ing once may be read oftener, | will commence it 
again.”’ 

Beninah from her earliest years had been so 
much accustomed to read aloud to her father, that 
she did so with perfeet ease and without the least 
inconvenience. She read until the tea was brought. 
Soon after, Megilvery rose to take leave. Mr. 
Clermont made many objections to his being ex- 
posed to the night air, Jasper came in and report- 
ed it to be snowing very fast, which settled the 
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“* So, good Jasper,” said Mr. Clermont, “‘ go to 
Guvy’s and ask Mr. Megilvery’s servant for what- 

ever his master may want for the night.” 

** Had I not better bring Mr. Philip home with 

met I can make him very comfortable.” 

* Yes, yes, Jasper; you always think of what is 

kindest and best.” 

‘** Let a true-born, true-hearted Irishman alone 
for that.” 

“1 am Jrish,” said his master, * why was I not 
as considerate ?”’ 

“Why, sir, you do so many good and great 
things, you cannot think of trifles.” 

“Ah, that is an excellent come off; I may, in 
turn, say, let Paddy alone for that.” 

When Jasper left the room on his friendly mis- 
sion, Megilvery said, “ I believe that is the good- 
natured man who helped me down your long flight 
of steps?” 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Clermont, “ and I should never 
have found you out except for him.” 

* Tid I not leave my address *” 

“* No, you forgot it, | sappose.” 

“Ts it possible I was so absent? Was there ever 
a man so changed,”—and poor Megilvery sighed. 

* You take this matter too much to heart; it is 
the natural consequence of fever and will wear off 
as you gain your strength. On his first landing 
Jasper had one of those fevers, and when I first saw 
him, he was roaming the street without a home, and 
scarcely knew hisown name. I took him home with 
me and a medical man told me all he wanted was 
nourishing food and kind treatment. He soon re- 
covered, and I have always considered the meeting 
a fortunate one for us both. I have found him an 
excellent domestic.” 

Jasper soon returned with Philip, and before 
eleven all was quiet at Clermont’s house. Next 
morning it was intensely cold, the snow very deep, 
and the wind howling furiously. Mr. Clermont 
was pleased that Megilvery would be obliged to 
remain with him till it was milder. He hoped 
a few days residence in his own house would 
reconcile him to entire domestication in it. As 
they were seated around the blazing parlor fire, 
they seemed to be in the enjoyment of what Mr. 
Ogilvy had termed, a few evenings before, the gen- 
uine opulence of civilized man—Leisure. 

“* How shall we employ it ? in reading, music or 
conversation t” 

“ As Miss Clermont,” said Megilvery, “is sole 
performer in the two first cases I think she should 
decide.” 

‘“T am for the three in rotation.” 

“ Beninah, you read to me a few evenings since 
a passage in Byron, with which 1 have been puz- 
zling my brain ever since—‘ Ye stars! which are 
the poetry of heaven!’ ” 

“To me,” said Megilvery, “the meaning is ob- 





question. 
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say the canopy of heaven; the stars are certainly 
the most beautiful part of the firmament.” 

**]s this your explanation, too, my daughter ?” 

* Yes, I think so.” 

“Well, ] am glad you are agreed, for really I 
thought it a random shot of his lordship, and that 
he did not know well himself his meaning. I sup- 
pose whilst you were on the Mediterranean you 
had an opportunity of viewing the scene of the 
Corsair’s exploits ?” 

“Yes, and by a singular coincidence, whilst 
there, I received a review in which it is remarked, 
Lord Byron has contrived to give a pirate, on a 
rock in the Mediterranean, every virtue under 
heaven save common honesty.” 


“ Megilvery, you must beware how you touch his 
lordship, for he is a great favorite with Beninah.” 

“He is with me too,” said Megilvery, “and I 
never have met with any author who surpasses 
him in beauty, passion, or pathos; but I think his 
poetry acts too violently on the feelings, and he is 
sometimes rather careless.” 

“If you like tranquillizing books, I expect ‘ Zim- 
merman on Solitude,’ would please you.” 

“I remember being much delighted with it at 
college, but I do not remember to have seen it since. 
Beninah, will you bring it from the library ?” 

** Yes, father, as soon as I have finished working 
this little flower.” 

‘‘ Suppose you let me go for it, Miss Clermont ?” 
said Megilvery. 

“Oh! no, you would have to look perhaps on 
every shelf, and I can put my hand on it in a mo- 
ment.” 

“What flower is that you are so busy with Be- 
ninah ¢” said her father. 

* An Italian violet.” 

“ Ah! that is the flower Leigh Hunt calls ‘ Jump 
up and Kiss Me ;’ he put it in Tom Moore’s wreath 
when he was crowned at the feast of the poets.” 


When she had finished the flower, Beninah went 
for the book and returned in a few moments. 

“ You must be a very methodical librarian, Miss 
Clermont,” said Megilvery. 

“* Method is one of the first lessons my father 
taught me.” 

“Yes, my dear,” said Mr. Clermont, “ and one 
of the best ever taught any one.” 

The clear, soft voice of Beninah fell in such 
sweet accents on the ear of Megilvery, he almost 
fancied they were sounds from another and a better 
world. Attwelve she put the book in her father’s 
hands, and told him the print was so large and his 
new specks such powerful magnifiers, that he must 
read till she came back, as it was time for her little 
scholars to make their appearance. 

At the expiration of an hour or two Beninah re- 
turned to the parlor, she found her father dozing in 
his. arm chair, and Megilvery contemplating an 
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original painting by West—the death of General 
Wolfe on the plains of Abraham. 

“T believe, Mr. Megilvery, that was considered 
a daring adventure of the British army.” 

** Yes, I have thought so ever since I visited the 
scene of action. I climbed this steep rock by day- 
light and unincumbered, and before reaching the 
top I was nearly exhausted. The British soldiers 
performed this same task in the darkness, and load- 
ed with their arms.” 

Mr. Clermont was pleased to hear Megilvery’s 
voice rather more animated than usual and said, “ it 
shows what men can do, dare do, and will do, when 
stimulated by a love of glory. ‘The composed and 
unmoved appearance of these warrior chiefs, as 
they gaze so steadfastly on the group before them, 
contrasts finely with the sad pitying looks of the 
officers and others who attend the dying hero. I 
believe his history says when he was raised up and 
saw the flying enemy, he exclaimed, ‘I die con- 
tent.” You know, Megilvery, Tom Paine, in his 
Elegy on Wolfe, mentioned this circumstance. I 
believe it is the only specimen of his poetry I ever 
saw, and does not evince much poetic talent. I 
cannot like the introduction of heathen mythology 
in celebrating the death of a christian soldier, al- 
though I believe it was the fashion of the times. 
I remember when ‘ Wolfe’s Elegy’ was a favorite 
song. Beninah, have I not heard you sing it ?” 

** Yes, I learned it when I was a little girl from 
an old woman who used to make my dresses. I 
think the measure is the same of another heathen 
affair, called ‘ Liberty Tree.’ ” 

Beninah sung both songs to the great delight of 
her father. After she had finished, he said, ‘do, my 
dear, give us the ‘ Lassof Richmond Hill.’ The 
words were composed by George III. on a sister 
of the Duke of Richmond ; it is the only instance 
I ever heard of his majesty being guilty of writing 
poetry.” Megilvery said the tune was pretty. 

“* My loyalty does not,” said Mr. Clermont, “ ex- 
tend to an admiration of the words. The vast 
number of your songs, by a singular association of 
ideas, reminds me of an anecdote Mrs. Montgom- 
ery told me the other day of Dr. Franklin. When 
he lived at P , near Paris, a party of Ameri- 
cans dined at his house on a fourth of July. Mr. 
Jay being much pleased with the Doctor’s wine 
enquired of whom he hought it. 

‘Of a Mr. Boozy,’ said the Doctor. 

Mr. Jefferson remarked ‘it was an appro- 
priate name for a wine merchant, as Boozy, in the 
English language was one of the many terms used 
to denote intoxication.’ He then asked the Doctor 
if he had ever observed how copious the English 
language was in terms to express this particular 
vice! The Doctor then enumerated seventy-three 
expressions signifying different degrees of intoxi- 
cation. 

“T do not think,” said Mr. Clermont, “I could 
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remember half a dozen, but as Dr. Franklin could 
have distanced me in most things, why not in this? 
Mrs. Montgomery says his grand-son, Temple 
Franklin, had a seat near her at dinner, and he re- 
marked, I wonder in what corner of his brain my 
grand-father keeps all his lumber; she said such 
things she thought both curious and amusing.” 

“ Have many of West’s pictures found their way 
to his native land?” enquired Megilvery. 

“IT know of none except the healing of the sick, 
presented to the Pennsylvania hospital, and this, 
which is also a present to it. Its history is rather 
singular. 

**T will tell you,” added Mr. Clermont, “ thestory, 
but I cannot vouch for the truth of it. When 
West was a lad, he lived not far from a merchant 
mill, on the Delaware, opposite Trenton. The mill 
belonged to a Mr. Hoops, a countryman of mine. 
West was often there and discovered his fondness 
for painting by drawing pictures with pokeberries, 
on the heads of flower-barrels in the mill-yard. 
Though the materials were so rude, these pictures 
were so strikingly executed as to attract the atten- 
tion of Mr. Hoops and of some of his friends, who 
aided West in going to London for the purpose of 
improvement. After a residence of some years in 
England, he wished to return to marry a Quaker 
lady, to whom he was engaged when he left home. 
His London patrons thinking such an absence would 
interfere with his success as an artist, persuaded 
him to try and prevail on the lady to come to Lon- 
don to be married; he did soand succeeded. His 
old friend, Mr. Hoops, was going to Ireland, and 
took charge of the betrothed lady, whom he escorted 
to London. Some years after, West sent him this 
picture. Mr. Hoops died and left it to his oldest 
son, who afterwards moved to Geneva and gave it 
to an old Irish friend of his father’s, who died poor, 
and the picture was sold for the benefit of his chil- 
dren. From him I derived my information. When 
I was in Dublin, I remember I was much amused 
with a poem, in which Dr. Wallcotte, alias Peter 
Pindar, advised Sir Benjamin to paint by the acre; 
but although the Doctor’s wit was great, 1 believe 
it was hardly equal to his malice. I have little 
knowledge of painting as a science, but I remem- 
ber when I first saw this,” said Mr. Clermont, “ it 
had a powerful effect on my feelings. The looks of 
those Indian chiefs are characteristic, and remind 
me of Campbell’s old Indian : 


‘As monumental bronze unchanged his look, 
A soul that pity touched, but never shook.’ 


“You met with Indians in Canada, I suppose, 
Megilvery ?” said Mr. Clermont. 

“Only a few and they retained little of their 
primitive manners or characteristics.” 

“‘T have heard,” said Mr. Clermont, “some of 
the tribes on the northern frontiers are still fero- 
cious and cruel.” 





“T do not think,” said Megilvery, ‘they are 
more cruel than some European nations were in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries; and long 
since that period, in an age of comparative refine- 
ment, cruelties have been perpetrated which have 
no parallel in Indian story ; for instance the massa- 
cre of St. Bartholomew, the ‘Auto da fe’ of Spain, 
or the horrible tragedies of Smithfield, in England, 
where men sat in council and condemned to the 
flames, the rack and the halter their fellow mortals. 
The savage Indian is only cruel to his foe; how 
different man who claims to be civilized.” 

The voice of Megilvery faltered as he spoke, a 
deeper gloom overspread his pale face, and his 
large black eyes were fearfully wild. 

“My dear Megilvery,” said Mr. Clermont, “I 
beg of you not to let your mind dwell on these 
painful subjects, we cannot conjecture, much less 
can we know, why such enormities have been per- 
mitted; fortunately the present are better times, 
and we ought to congratulate ourselves that they 
are so and be thankful; nothing cures a man as 
quickly of fantastic sorrow as real calamity. Do 
not let us indulge the one lest we be chastised by 
the other.” 

‘You are right, Mr. Clermont,” said Megilvery, 
in a subdued voice, “and | will make a strong effort 
to follow your advice.” 

He walked with a firmer step than usual to the 
fire and seated himself by Beninah, who was quietly 
at work, After a short silence, Mr. Clermont said, 
“ My daughter, are you not weary besprigging and 
beflowering that bit of canvass ?” 

“T understand you, father,” she said, putting up 
her work, “ what shal] I read for you?” 

“ Which shall it be, Megilvery, music or books ?” 

“* Whether she reads or sings,” said Megilvery, 
** Miss Clermont’s voice is music to me.” 

“Well, if he will not decide we will have a little 
more of that tranquillizing German book. After 
dinner we will have ‘ Tibby Fowler o’er the Lea,’ 
‘Black Eyed Susan,’ ‘ Roy's Wife,’ ‘ Paddy Bules 
Expedition,’ and as many other old songs as you 
ean think of.” 

Beninah soon got through with Zimmerman, 
and then Mr. Clermont asked Megilvery if he 
would like a little forensic eloquence. 

“| read several years ago some remarks of Mr. 
Wirt on Curtran’s speeches, in which he says of 


Jone of them, (I think his defence of Rowan,) that 


the argument is the club of Hercules wreathed 
with flowers. It made me curious to see it again 
that I may take a view of the club through the 
flowers. Beninah, if we have the book I should 
like to hear that speech again.” 

“The book you had belonged to Mr. Murphy, 
and he has taken it home with him, but perhaps we 
could borrow it again.” 

** Do not,” said Megilvery “ put yourself to that 
trouble, I will send Philip to Guy’s for a copy which 




























































I have there. Jasper, tell him I want him to go to 
Gay’s if he can make his way through the drift.” 

“If he cannot I will,” said Jasper. 

“‘T am much obliged to you, my good friend, but 
you cannot execute my commission.” 

Philip was soon brought in; he said the snow 
was no obstacle; “shall I bring any other books, 
sir?” 

“Oh, yes!” said Mr. Clermont, “I should like 
to see his taste in books.” 

When Philip left the room Mr. Clermont said, 
‘“ ] suppose by his style of conversation he has been 
taught to read ?”’ 

* Yes,” said Megilvery, “but I did not teach 
him; I question the humanity of giving slaves a 
taste for books, unless we could change their con- 
dition. When I went to college I took him with 
me, he was quite a boy, his musical talents made him 
a favorite with the young men; he played well on 
the flute and sung many old songs which he learned 
in Jamaica, and they taught him to read and write. 
As I could not foresee his future destiny I did not 
object. He is nearly a white man in appearance, 
and so much of a gentleman in manners, that I dare 
say, in some places, he would be received in good 
society. 

“When I was in Quebec my lodgings were near 
a French grocer, who had married an Indian wo- 
man : Philip was mach pleased with his only daugh- 
ter. I persuaded him to defer entering into any 
engagements until I should return to Canada, which 
would be in about four years, and then he should 
have my consent and aid. He appeared to look 
forward to my retarn with great pleasure.” 


“« When you were so lonely at Guy’s, why did 
you not make him read to you ?” 


“Why, you may have observed he has a slight 
impediment in his speech, so that he does not read 
pleasantly. A few davs after we landed, he found 
an old newspaper, edited by Peter Porcupine; he 
brought it up stairs and read, as well as he could, a 
very laughable article in it. But here he comes 
loaded with books.” 


‘Why, Philip,” said Mr. Clermont, “ did your 
master think we had no books in this part of the 
world ?” 

* It was one of his notions, sir, and we all do 
what he directs, and now you see they are in de- 
mand. This is Curran,—and here is Paul and 
Virginia, one of Miss Geraldine’s favorites, and 
here is the Vicar of Wakefield, one of mine.” 

“ Well, Philip, I admire your taste. Here is 
the Loves of the Triangles,—I never saw it be- 
fore.” 

“] brought it because ] remember old master 
sent me to Kensington for it, and he laughed over 
it till he cried.” 

“ And I suppose you wished to see if it would 
have the same effect on your young master ?” 
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“He is not much addicted to laughing, and a 
smile from him would content me.” 

“To be sure, Mr. Philip,” said Jasper, who had 
just finished making the fire, you would not have 
any gentleman laugh, or smile either, ‘till he is 
ready t” 

Mr. Clermont thought he detected something like 
a smile on the sad countenance of Megilvery, and 
hailed it as a happy omen, although it belonged 
rather to the Cassius order. ‘The Loves of the 
Triangles’ was written to ridicule Dr. Darwin’s 
Loves of the Plants ;—by-the-way, Megilvery, how 
do you like Darwin ?” 

“His numbers are smooth and his verse musi- 
eal, but I do not think the subjects well chosen for 
poetry, they require so many abstruse notes. How 
unlike the descriptions of Scott ;—he always makes 
me wish for the power of the pencil. Sometimes 
a line or two will afford a subject for a painting— 
for instance, 


‘The monarch o’er the siren hung, 
And heat the measure as she sung ;’ 


Or, 


‘ Minstrels at the Royal order, 
Rung out Blue bonnets o’er the border.’ 


“There used to be at Tusculum many amusing 
prints taken from Don Quixote and other amusing 
works.” 

“| suppose these were the pictures, Mr. Megil- 
very, with which you used to amuse Geraldine and 
myself?” 

“T had supposed you were too young to remem- 
ber it, Miss Clermont.” 

“Tt seems somewhat like a dream,” said Beni- 
nah ; “ but I remember I had to stand on achair by 
the table to see them ;—Geraldine was tall enough 
not to require any such elevation.” 

Megilvery walked to the window and gazed va- 
cantly at the falling snow-flakes. Mr. Clermont, 
who observed this movement, told Beninah he was 
ready to hear the display of his countryman’s tal- 
ents. 

** Was Rowan acquitted ?” asked Beninah. 

“No, my daughter, he was condemned to two 
years imprisonment.” 

“ So the flowers and the club availed him little.” 

The tones of Beninah’s voice had the usual ef- 
fect on Megilvery ; he walked back to the fire and 
seated himself near her. After she had been read- 
ing some time, Megilvery took a shawl, which lay 
on a chair near him, and threw it over his head to 
screen his eyes from the fire. Beninah laid down 
her book and brought a screen, which she placed 
before him before he perceived it. 

‘** You lay me under many, too many obligations, 
Miss Clermont.” 

** Never mind,” she said, ‘I will give long credit 
and charge no interest.” 
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‘Did you ever observe, Megilvery,” said Mr. 
Clermont, “that the beautiful flight in Curran’s 
speech, in defence of Rowan about liberty, is a 
passage from Cowper's Task, broken into prose ? 
It is too obvious to escape remark. Reading Cur- 
ran, Burke, and Erskine, Beninah, will keep you 
from reading much trash—as Crabbe says about 
Darnly Cottages and Maple Vales. When | was 
young there was a scarcity of fictitious works ; and 
now, if a man had twenty pair of eyes he could not 
keep up with the current. ‘The facility with which 
books of mere amusement are obtained, is certainly 
a bar to substantial improvement. It is a disad- 
vantage | think to young persons, and especially to 
children. When I was in Virginia, I heard an old 
lady say, when she went to school at seven or eight 
years old, her books consisted of Dillworth’s spell- 
ing book ; a Bible bound in red morocco, a present 
to her from her grandmother; Gesner’s death of 
Abel, and Mother Bunch’s fairy tales ;—after this, 
a miniature history of England, with a picture of 
each king affixed to his reign, and four lines of 
poetry, or rather rhyme, descriptive of his char- 
acter, and she said she had almost boundless curi- 
osity to know something more of Henry and his 
wives, Edward, the Black Prince, Charles 1., and 
above all, the unfortunate Mary. She said they 
did not teach her grammar, because they did not un- 
derstand it themselves; but they taught her to think 
employment a duty, and to love reading, which 
was, she said, putting the lever of education in her 
own hands. But now they read so much trash, 
nothing is remembered distinctly. So preached 
the lady of the Old Dominion—whether she was 
right I cannot tell.” 


“Father, I fear you will forget your promise to 
Mr. Megilvery respecting Peter Porcupine.” 


* Megilvery must remember old men love to talk 
of by-gone days, and therefore must excuse my 
forgetfulness. Porcupine, alias, William Cobbet, 
had left here before my arrival—consequently, | 
can only tell what I have heard of him. I have read 
some of his productions, but of them I have acon- 
fused recollection; he was an Englishman and 
came to Canada as a common soldier; at what pe- 
riod he settled in Philadelphia I am not informed, 
though it was before the year "93; for in that year 
he made an attack on Dr. Rush respecting his prac- 
tice during the yellow fever. It was unjustifiable, 
for the Doctor recovered damages, which he gave 
to the poor. Cobbet took his revenge by publish- 
ing, for many years, a small pamphlet, which he 
called a Rush Light. 1 never saw but one of them, 
and of this I only remember one sentence, which 
was too remarkable to be forgotten. He said some 
one in court testified he had cursed Rush. It was 
true, he was sorry to acknowledge, he had the vul- 
gar habit of swearing, but from the uniform state 
of his feelings towards Dr. Rush, he was very cer- 
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|tain he had never degraded a curse by bestowing 
it on him.” 

‘“* The rancorous scoundrel,” said Megilvery, half 
rising from his seat. 

“Why, what is the matter, Megilvery—-did you 
ever know Dr. Rush ?” 

* T knew him well. When I was in Philadel- 
phia some years ago, I had a violent fever, and such 
was the kindness and cordiality of his manners, 
that I, like every one else who has ever known 
him as a physician, entertain for him the warmest 
regard, and highest respect and veneration for his 
character and talents. You took me by surprise ; 
it is the first unkind expression I ever heard of Dr, 
Rush. [ beg pardon—I will not interrupt you 
again,” 

* T think it was sometime afier this Cobbet pub- 
lished his will. He stated he was in daily expec- 
tation of being assassinated ; so he thought he had 
better make his will. I only remember a few of 
the legatees. He leaves to a defaulter in the bank 
his honesty ;—to some society his modesty ;—to 
Mr. Jefferson a very curious Norway spider, with 
nine pair of legs and one hundred eyes ;—his brains 
to Benjamin Baniker, a negro almanac maker, that 
he might fairly decide the question of intellect be- 
tween the white and black man ;—to Tom Paine, 
then a prisoner in France, he leaves a halter, ad- 
vising him to make speedy use of it, that the na- 
tional razor may not be disgraced by taking off 
the head of such a miscreant. He used to call 
the Port Folio, a periodical published by Mr. Den- 
nie, the portable foolery. From Philadelphia he 
went to Long Island, where he kept a market gar- 
den, and wrote the American Gardener. He then 
returned to England. He became a member of the 
British Parliament. His last publication was ‘Cot- 
tage Economy,’ a subject on which no doubt he was 
qualified to write, as he was a plebeian by birth. 
In this little book he states that 32 bushels of wheat 
and 400 of potatues to the acre is the average crop 
in England.” 

“| suppose,” said Megilvery, “ he was.a violent 
political partisan.” 

* I believe Cobbet was not more violent than 
those in the opposition. Party spirit, you know, 
is not confined to sect, age, or clime. When I 
visited Virginia, I saw, at the house of a friend, a 
caricature executed in ‘98, by a gentleman now 
holding a high office under government, It repre- 
sented a river of blood; on its steep and rugged 
bank appeared a distorted human figure, trampling 
an expiring American eagle and holding in one 
hand a crown and sceptre; the elder Mr. Adams 
was seen in the river buffeting the waves with his 
left arm, his head uncovered, just above the angry 
foam, while his right arm, of supernatural length, 
was extenaed towards the monster onthe bank. In 
the back ground appeared Robert Goodloe Harper, 
dressed in clerical robes, with a mitre on his head, 
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playing upon a harp. I remember the first two 
lines of the song, 


‘ Sure I ama harper, 
And by trade a sharper.’ 


There was a companion piece, in which John Q. 
Adams appeared to be a prominent figure. I only 
remember he was making a bow ; I do not suppose 
it ever went beyond the rough draft, or perhaps it 
might have been converted into sedition, and placed 
under the head of the gag bill, which, with the 
alien law, made a great noise in the Union.” 

**T remember,” said Beninah, * where we saw 
this caricature, but I have forgotten the name of 
the gentleman by whom it was drawn.” 

“Tam glad you have, my dear. As he is a per- 
son for whose talents 1 have a high respect, | 
would not like to make a disclosure which might 
give him pain. He no doubt considers this sport 
of fancy buried with the sins of his early days.” 

In a few days the weather was mild and bright, 
and Megilvery proposed returning to his lodgings, 
but as Mr. Clermont had foreseen, he was easily 
persuaded to remain at Clermont House ; and al- 
though neither gay nor cheerful, he appeared 
composed and less subject to nervous agitation. 
Whenever Beninah read or sang, he would sit as 
quietly as if he feared some ruder sound might 
break the spell which bound him. 

One day, after attending the little orphans, when 


she returned to the parlor, she fonad Megilvery | 


standing by the fire-place, his cloak thrown care- 
lessly over his shoulder, one arm resting on the 
mantle-piece, and gazing steadfastly in her father’s 
face, who was looking so attentively at a miniature 
he held in his hand he did not perceive her until 
she had been standing by him some moments. 
“ What a lovely picture,” exclaimed Beninah ; “I 
djd not suppose a face not fair could be so lovely, 
so exquisitely beautiful; the lips are not coral— 
the red is almost crimson ; the eyes black, full and 
lustrous. It is some foreign beauty, or the crea- 
tion of @ poet's fancy.” 

“It is, my dear, a foreign beauty—a Spanish 


lady ; and I have often seen the beautiful origi- | 


nal : 
see the resemblance.” 

* Some,” said Beninah, “ in the brow,” stealing 
a timid glance at Megilvery. 

“T perceive it in the whole face ;—Megilvery is 
thin and pale, and the picture appears in all the 
bloom of youth and health; the cheeks so beauti- 
fully rounded and delicately tinted with the rich 
color of a full blown tulip.” 

A cautionary look from her father checked Be- 
ninah ;—she made no more remarks, though the 


it is Mr. Megilvery’s mother. Do you not 
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“Tam glad to see you make that deposit of the 
picture, for I shall be pleased to louk at it again 
and again,” said Beninah. 

Megilvery observing a little fixture of polished 
steel over the mantle-piece, which appeared to 
have been placed there for some such purpose, took 
‘he picture from his pocket and hung it up by a 
large plait of black hair which was attached to it. 
Mr. Clermont considered this rather a singular po- 
sition for a miniature, but he attributed it to the state 
of Megilvery’s mind, and as he would sit gazing 
on the picture, he reminded Mr. Clermont of a 
devout Catholic contemplating the features of a 
beautiful Madonna. 

One or two days after the adventure of the pic- 
ture, Beninah came later than usual into the little 
reading room: her father enquired what was the 
object of Miss Rosa Kemp's early visit? She 
appeared to be much animated, and to talk with un- 
commen volubility. 

“She came,” said Beninah, “ to borrow a Span- 
ish Vicar of Waketeld. She was giving me some 
of her mother's notions with regard to education. 
She is to learn nothing through the obscuring me- 
dium of a translation.” 

‘* Where did the good lady pick up this phrase * 
for ] am sure it did not originate with her. It 
was but the other day 1] heard Rosa was learning 
French.” 

**Oh, she has finished her French education, 
and is now to learn Spanish, Italian, and German 
successively.” 

“| fear she will be like a lady I once knew, who 
devoted so much time to other tongues, that she 
spoke of the ‘ Fair Penitent,’ and *‘ Venice Preser- 


ved,’ as Shakspeare’s plays.” 

‘** And then she is to study Astronomy and Phi- 
losophy.” 

** Why, my dear,” said Mr. Clermont, “ you will 
be thrown in the shade by the side of this learned 
lady.” 

* With regard to languages I certainly shall, as 
I only wish to learn French. The other branches 
| specified by Miss Kemp, I might, with books and 
leisure, acquire a little knowledge of at home.” 

* But,” said Megilvery, ** what is your objection, 











Miss Clermont. to a more extensive acquaintance 
_with modern languages ?” 

* ] could not hope to acquire sufficient knowledge 
of them to render books written in either langnage 
|as interesting to me as good translations would be ; 
and besides, the time they would occupy is another 
‘consideration. 1 should be more agreeably, and 
| perhaps more profitably employed in reading Eing- 
lish.” 

Megilvery, who appeared disposed to continue 


countenance of Megilvery was more expressive of | the conversation, remarked, that translations of the 


pleasure than usual. When the miniature was re- 


turned, he enclosed it carefully in its case and 
placed it in the pocket of his vest. 


| best books from all the modern languages were 
| frequently to be met with. 
* | should like,” said Beninah, “ to have a per- 
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fect knowledge of French ; there is so much of it| ‘1 do not recollect the style of translations at that 


now in books and conversation, not to understand | 
it is rather perplexing. Which do you like best, | 
Mr. Megilvery, original works, or translations into | 
English ?” 

“To me,” said Megilvery, “there is no lan- 
guage like the English. Whilst at college, | used 
often to hear young men say they preferred read- 
ing Latin and Greek to English. 1 thought it the 
affectation of pedantry.” , 

“And yet,” said Beninah, * you acquired a pro- 
found knowledge of those languages.” 

“With industry and application that may be 
easily done; but the ability to make the informa- 





tion gained at college useful in after life is another 
affair. Some young men of great college reputa- 
tions are never heard of afterwards—and others, | 
who have left it without a name, burst on the world | 
perfect luminaries. Curran was a sizer in Dublin 
college, and attracted little notice till he appeared | 
at the bar ;—as an advocate, I do not know that he | 
was eclipsed by any of his cotemporaries.” 

‘All this is very true, Megilvery,” said Mr. | 
Clermont ; “ but it does not lessen the value I set 
on industry and application. 1 admit an original | 
difference in the minds of men, and some acquire 
with ease that which may be labor for others ; but | 
J do not believe any man ever acquired a high de- 
gree of eminence without putting his shoulder to 
the wheel.” 

Megilvery was silent, and Beninah took advan- 
tage of this pause in the conversation to tell her 
father another of Mrs. Kemp’s whims. 
that Rosa should be an authoress. 

“ Really,’ said Mr. Clermont, “ if I had any in- 
fluence with this good lady, I would try to exert: it, 
for it is a pity so fine a girl as Rosa should be fed 
so far astray ; but ‘there is more hope of a fool than 
of a man wise in his own conceit,’ and I dare say 
the remark may also apply to woman. If Mrs. 
Kemp was well acquainted with biography, she 
would know that her daughter might be a good au- 
theress with only a knowledge of the English lan- 
guage. Shakspeare was not a scholar, in the usual 
acceptation of the term; Richardson, the great 
novelist, was ignorant of every language but his 
own; Robert Burns understood a litthe French, at 
least I think Dr. Currje says so in his life of him ; 
aud Ben Jonson said of Shakspeare he knew little 
Latin and less Greek ; but a gentleman with whom 
he was conversing said, that, perhaps. was a mis- 
take, for in his youth he kept a grammar school.” 

“| think he must have been well acquainted with 
the history of the Greeks and Romans, as well as 
that of his own country.” 

* And so are you, iny dear, although you have 
never been bewildered by their languages.” 

“7 do not expect,” said Beninah, “ the sixteenth 





lt was 





century afforded such translations as * Pope,’ * Dry- 
den,’ ‘ Murphy,’ er *‘ Mavor.’ ” 


period, but it is curious into what opposite directions 
the admiration of the great poet takes us ;—you are 
for making a scholar of him, while I am pleased to 
consider him almost an unaided son of nature— 


‘Deathless Shakspeare, Nature’s favorite child, 
Great, above measure, and sublimely wild.’ 


** What do vou think of his scholarship, Megil- 
very ?” said Mr. Clermont. 

“I very well remember the anecdote on which 
Miss Clermont bases her opinion.” 

* Well, I suppose,” said Mr. Clermont, “as we 
are two to one, we must dud him a scholar.” 

“ But do you think, sir,” enquired Megilvery, 
“that ladies are more apt to become bewildered 
with Latin and Greek than our sex ?” 

“ Certainly I do not; but then it has been the 
practice of time immemorial to teach boys Latin 
and Greek, and in some professions a knowledge of 
those languages is indispensable ; this is not the 
case with ladies, and therefore I would save them 
the toil and drudgery of learning the dead lan- 
guages, as | think they may be more pleasingly 
and profitably employed in many other ways.” 

Afier Megilvery retired for the night, Beninah 
asked her father “ if he did not suppose Mr. Megil- 
very understood Freneh t” 

* No doubt of it, my dear; his mother spoke it 
with great elegance, and he was tanght by her till 
he was-eleven. You may observe he is disposed 
to hide his light under a bushel. It is a curious, 
but harmless fanev.” 

‘* How came he to show you his mother’s minia- 
ture ?” 

“ He was looking very earnestly at the picture 
which is usually placed before Cowper’s beautiful 
poem, on receiving his mother's likeness many years 
after her death. He observed, * This speaks the 
feelings of the heart ; Moore’s, on a similar sub- 
ject, is the mere sport of fancy.’ He read a few 
lines, and then put the miniature in my hands. For- 
tunately, no one goes in the room where he has 
placed it but ourselves ; he would not like to answer 
all the questions which might be asked aboot it.” 

“ Tt isa beautiful picture,” said Beninah ; “ how 
beautifully those black ringlets cluster round the 
outline of the forehead: and that deep red rose- 
bud on one side of the head is more in accordance 
with the richness of its general character, than a 
paler flower would have been.” ‘“ Was she tall = 

“A little above the common stature, and majes- 
tic in appearance. She was often called the Span- 
ish beauty, and sometimes the Spanish Queen.” 

“ Father, ] wish,” said Beninah, ** you would 
persuade him to read a little, and then when you 
are out, and I am engaged in domestic occupations, 
he could amuse himself.” 

“ He often reads to himself, my dear but his 
voice is still too weak to read much aloud ; and 
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when you read to me he had as well listen: I think 
it has a better effect on his mind than solitary 
reading.” 

“Do you suppose he will return to Canada in 
the spring. if his health admits t” 

“IT would not be surprised if he did, as he has 
important business there.” 


[ To be Concluded. ] 





THE WIDOW OF NAIN. 


BY C. W. EVEREST. 
But yesterday, the healing mandate fell, 
And Health's returning glow, with glad response, 
Had chased away the paleness of Despair! 
To-day—where Kishon’s brook, meandering flow- 
ing, 
Leaped in the laughing sunshine, as it sped, 
In frolic lightness o'er its pebbly track, 
Near where high Tabor lifts his hoary brow, 
The mighty Prophet and his chosen band 
Approach the walls of Nain. 
With silent mien 
A solemn train is issuing from the gates: 
Alas! tis Death's! With slow and measured tread 
And saddened brow, which tells of sadder heart, 
They come! while, on the mournful bier they bear, 
The sunbeams smile in mockery o’er the sleep 
Of one whose Life’s bright sun went down at noon, 
Struck like the Oak in Summer’s leafy pride, 
Last of his line—a widowed mother’s hope! 
Ah! eruel Spoiler! who could bear to live, 
Were being’s period bounded by the grave? 
Who would not rather snap at once Life’s thread, 
With each poor joy, and all the gathering ills, 
Save for the promise of a better home! 


In sorrowful succession, one by one 
As fade the stars, when darkening clouds arise, 
That mother watched her dearest hopes depart ! 
The guide—the chosen friend of youth was gone. 
That form which Love had whispered would be last 
To greet her dying vision, cold and still 
In death was laid! The hand which long had cher- 
ished 
Would return no pressure! Those lips which 
cheered 
Were closed in marble stillness, and gave back 
No fond caress. Closed the cold earth above 
The loved and loving—and the Widow turned 
Back to her lonely mansion, with a cloud, 
A mournful cloud upon her breaking heart! 
But even in wrath God had remembered mercy. 
One only child was left to cheer her grief. 








Hope, soothing Angel, smiled upon her gloom. 
Joy’s flame anew, like the reviving Phenix, 

Burst from the mouldering embers of her heart! 
Lived in his child once more the sainted Sire ; 
And heavenly Peace, with balmy, healing wing, 
Brooded above the Widow's wounded breast! 
Remembered joys, though saddening, yet delight. 
Thus, viewed in Recollection’s pensive ray, 
Looked back in blessing scenes of earlier years, 
Smiling through tears of Grief. And as, each day, 
Grew the fair boy in statue—day by day 

New charms unfolding, or some budding grace— 
Once more the Widow, with delighted heart, 
Drank with free zest from Joy’s o’erflowing cup! 


Swift sped sweet Childhood by, an golden wing ; 
Fond Youth succeeded, with his roseate train; 
Manhood came on apace ; and all too sure 
Turned the fond Parent, in her trusting hope, 

To the proud solace of her failing years! 
Alas! too fondly and too well she loved! 
The creature was her idol: all forgot 
The blessing had been only loaned by Heaven; 
And the best worship of her loving heart 
Was centred on a helpless thing of dust! 
The stern decree went forth; the shaft was sped ; 
And the tall Tree, which towered in Manhood’s 
pride, 
Fell to the earth a withered, lifeless thing! 
Oh! who shall dare describe that mother’s grief, 
When first the bolt had fallen in its wrath ! 
Methinks I see her with dishevelled hair, 
With hands fierce clenched, and eyeballs starting 
wild, 
Knelt by the rain of her earthly all! 
* My Son! would Gop that I had died for thee!” 
Swept the wild Tempest by in fiercest wrath, 
And tears, refreshing, came with grateful aid. 
Despair has fled: Peace comes with healing balm : 
And Resignation soothes her broken heart! 
Ah! little deemed the mourner in that hour, 
Her sacrifice accepted—that a star 
Lonely and bright, with kind, refulgent ray, 
Shone, smiling, through the breaking clouds of 
gloom ! 
* * * * * 


She decks her darling foy the waiting grave; 
Her form is wrapped in Sorrow’s mournful garb: 
Kind friends have gathered, for the last, sad rites : 
Forth to the grave of her last Hope she goes, 

To lay her treasure and her heart together! 

The train moves slowly on: with tottering steps, 
The stricken mourner follows, dumb with grief! 
They pass in silence through the opening gates, 
Nor deem another train is hastening nigh. 
Corruption, on his bier, is carried forth: 

With living step the * Resurrection” comes! 
Give place, oh Death, thy Conqueror is near! 
The sable chariot of the grave stands still ; 
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The Propuet’s hand is resting on its pall! 

Death knew his Victor, and resigned his charge! 
“* Young man, I say, Arise!” Uprose the dead ; 
Familiar tones are bursting from his lips: 

That widowed mother clasps her living Son! 


Hamden, Conn., Feb. 1847. 





THE IRON MASK. 


It is exactly a century ago since the history of the 
Tron Mask, or of the man with the Iron Mask, began 
to make a great sensation all overthe world. The 
mysterious has great charms for the curiosity of the 
world. As soon as the secret of the French State 








Dshiaser. The prince once had a fancy to write 
with the puint of a knife his name upon a silver 
plate. A slave. into whose hands the plate came, 
brought it immediately to the commander, flattering 
himself that he would receive a remuneration, but 
instead of that he was murdered,—a knower of the 
secret not being desirable. Dshiaser remained sev- 
eral years in the citadel, and only left it to be 
brought to that of Ispahan, the commander of Or- 
mus having got from the Shah Abbas, as a reward 
of his faithfulness, the command of the latter, (the 
Bastille in Paris.) As well in Ormus as in Ispa- 
han, the precaution had been taken to make the 
prince wear a mask, whenever it was necessary 
for him, either on account of sickness or any othe: 
reason, to expose himself to the view of any othe, 
persons.” 

The author of the secret memoir gave also very 








transpired, it was spread every where, and the gen- 


convincing reasons why, after the death of Shah 
Abbas and Sephi Mirsa, Dshiaser had not been 


eral anxiety of finding out the truth lead to a great | liberated, and added, that Ali Homandshu, (the re- 


many conjectures, which, instead of clearing up the | gent, Duke of Orleans.) had died shortly after hav- 


fact, rendered the secret still more secret and com-| ing paid a visit to the Prince Dshiaser. 


plicate, and threw an impenetrable veil over it. 
Although, since the first origin of this secret of 
state a century has elapsed, the solution of the 
enigma is but very little known: it will therefore 
not be uninteresting to cast a retrospective view 
upon this curious history, 

lt was in the year 1745, when a little anonymous 
work, under the title of ** Secret Memoirs for the 
History of Persia,” appeared at Amsterdam in 
Holland, and gave to the public the first intimations 
of the history of the Iron Mask. This was a gallant 
and political history of the French court since the 


death of Louis XIV., under fictitious names, and | 


well and ably writtea. It was very soon diffused 
every where, and already in the following year 
appeared a second edition with a clew for the un- 
standing of the persons marked out in it. This 
book contained the following passage : 

“Shah Abbas, (Louis XIV..) had a legitimate 
son, Sephi Mirsa, (Louis the Dauphin,) and a nat- 
ural son, Dshiaser. Both princes continually quar- 
relled together, and when once Dshiaser, (meaning 
the Count of Vermandois, son of Louis XIV. and 
the Datchess of Valiére,) forgot himself so far as 
to slap the face of Sephi Mirsa. he had forfeited 
his life. The ministers proposed to the Shah to 
send Dshiaser to the army, being at that time on 
the frontiers of Feldran, (Flandres,) to spread some 
days afterwards the rumor of his death, and to 
bring him in the night to the citadel of Armus, (the 
island of St. Margarette.) where he was to be kept 
in a perpetual imprisonment, the world believing 
him to be dead. This wasdone. The commander 
of the citadel treated the prince with the greatest 
respect. He served him himself, and at the door 


of his room he took the plates out of the hands of 
the cooks, none of whom ever saw the face of 


The confidentness of this narration seemed to 
betray a man who was intimately acquainted with 
‘the most secret relations of the French court, (the 
Duke of Nivernois,) it excited the public curiosity 
in a high degree, and caused several historical con- 
troversies. (See: Revue de Paris from the year 
1836.) Seven years later Voltaire published his 
Siécle-de Louis XIV. In vain people resorted to 
it for farther information concerning the mysterious 
prisoner, being at that time the topic of all conver- 
sation. First, in the augmented and revised edi- 
tion of 1753, chap. 25, Voltaire ventured to speak 
more largely and freely about this prisoner than he 
had done before. He says, “a young unknown 
prisoner, of atalland noble figure, was brought, some 
months before the death of the Cardinal Mazarin, 
in a mysterious manner, to the fortified castle of the 
Island of St. Margarette, in the Gulf of Cannes. 
This prisoner wore on his journey a mask of black 
velvet, whose chin-piece was provided with steel 
springs, allowing him to eat with the mask. He 
was not allowed to speak with any body, bat was 
treated with the highest respect ; the minister, Lou- 
vois, only conversed with him standing. St. Mars, 
the Governor of the castle, himself brought him his 
victuals upon silver plates. The prisoner once 
used such a plate to write apon it with a knife and 
he then threw it out of the window of his tower 
into a vessel anchoring at the foot of it. A fisher- 
man found the plate and brought it to the Governor, 
who asked the man anxiously if he could read, or 
if any body else had seen the plate. Only when 
he was perfectly satisfied about this he permitted 
the man to leave his house. Inthe year 1690, St. 
Mars was nominated Governor of the Bastille in 
Paris: he took his prisoner along, who was always 
masked during the journey. There he got a good 
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lodging, had des ays ated clothing, and was allow ed 
to play the guitar. An old physician, who had 
treated him in several diseases, averred he had | 
never seen his face, but examined very often the) 
other parts of his body, that he was well made and | 
had a very sweet voice. He never had complained | 
about his fate. 

‘In the year 1703 the mysterious man died and | 
was buried at night in the grave-yard of St. Paul. 
After his death every thing which he had used was 
burned, his linen, clothing, bed, even the bedstead 
and chairs; the walls of his room were white- 
washed, and the floor broken up in order to exam- 


The Iron Mask. 





ine whether he had not left a mark of his pres- 
ence.” Voltaire added, ‘* When this mysterious | 
person was sent to the Island of St. Margarette no | 
distinguished person in Europe was missing.” — In 
the following editions of the Siécle de Louis XIV. 
he even declared that ‘Mr. de Chamillard was 
the last minister who had any knowledge about the 
Iron Mask,” and that when his son-in-law, the | 
Duke de La Feuillade, had conjured him upon his 
knees to tell him the truth about the Iron Mask, he | 
had answered, upon his death-bed, he had taken an_ 
oath never to divulge this secret of state. | 

From this very moment the history of the Tron. 
Mask was looked upon as an established matter of | 
fact, sapported by the authority of two of the most | 
important men of the age, the Duke de La Feuil- | 
lade and Voltaire, and the only question was, w ho | 
had been hidden under this mask. 

Even the adversaries of Voltaire did not call in 
question the secret itself, but very deservedly at- 
tacked the author on account of his superficiality. 
The most active among them were Beaumelle, in 
his critical notes to the Siécle de Louis XIV.; La- 
grange-Chancel, in the ‘* Année Litéraire” of the 
year 1758 and 1768, and especially the monk Grif- 
fet, who had been during nine years confessor in 
the Bastille. The last published, for the first time, 
the journal of Dujunca, Lieutenant of the Bastille 
in the year 1698, and the obituary of the parish of 
St. Paul. According to first of these authentic 
documents, the death of the mysterious prisoner took 
place the 19th of November, 1703. Dajunca says 
literally, “ The mysterious prisoner whom St. Mars 
brought along from the Island of St. Margarette, 
and who wore always a tnask of black velvet, died | 
to-day about 10 o'clock in the evening, after hav- 
ing felt yesterday, after the mass, a little more 
unwell, but without having had any considerable 
disease. Mr. Giraut, our confessor, heard his con- 
fession yesterday. Surprised by death he could 
not receive the sacrament, and our confessor con- 
soled him a moment before bis death. He was 
buried Tuesday the twentieth day of November, ai 
4 o’clock in the evening, in the grave-yard of St 
Paul. His burial cost forty livres,” (or franes, about 
eight dollars.) ‘The same is confirmed by the obit 





lof Beaufort ; 





uary, in which the prisoner, who died in the Bas- 
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tille, was dati and binky sh bis! age estimated 


at forty-five years. 


Voltaire did not take any notice of these docu- 
ments and contradictions, and even the public, not 
willing to believe that, if the mysterious prisoner 
had simply been Marchialy, he would have been 
kept so secretly and forced to wear always a mask 
in order to conceal his face, were rather inclined 
to believe, like Voltaire seemed to do, that this 
prisoner had been a more distinguished person. 


In an edition of the Philosophical Dictionary, which 


appeared in 1771, the editor, (Voltaire,) says: 
* nothing is more easy than to find out who has been 
that mysterious prisoner, it is even difficult to have 
two Opinions about it.” In the article Anne the 


author says, he would not prove that the masked 


| prisoner could have been either the Dake of Mon- 


mouth, or the Count of Vermandois, or the Duke 
he presumes that Voltaire had been 
“just as convinced of the suspicion as he himself, 
but that Voltaire, as a Frenchman, could not say 
more, having said enough to make the solution of 
‘the enigma as easy as possible. Such intimations 
could not but increase the curiosity of the public, 
/and in the course of the 18th century, eight dif- 
ferent persons were suspected to have been the 
mysterious prisoner, 

The allusions of Voltaire denoted clearly a 
| brother of Louis XIV., a natural son of Anna of 
Austria, whose father was said to be either King 
Louis himself, or the Cardinal Richelieu, or the 
Duke of Buckingham, or the Count of Ranzau. 
What others only alluded to, the Abbé Sonlavie, 
who understood how to change anthentic docu- 
ments into romances, and to publish the greatest 
frauds as the truth, related in detail in his memoirs 
of the Marshal of Richelieu. He says: “ The 
consort of Louis Xill., Anna of Austria, some 
hours after the birth of Louis XJV., brought forth 
another boy, whom the father, in order to prevent 
ihe misfortane foretold to France from the exis- 
tence of two chiefs, cansed to be raised secretly, 
and at last to be imprisoned.” Another story is, 
that Anna brought forth another boy, owing his life 
to one of the above named persons, whose exis- 
tence was only known to the Cardinal Mazarin. 


Louis XIV, had first learned the secret after the 


death of the mysterious prisoner, and most rigor- 
ously forbidden the publication of it. The sue- 
cessors of Louis had done the same. Cardinal 
Richelieu nevertheless had learned the secret; for 
the regent Duke of Orleans had confided it to his 
daughter, the princess of Valois, who had commu- 
nicated it to her lover, the Cardinal Richelieu. 
The memoirs of Soulavie appeared during the 
French Revolution, and there was no time to con- 
tradict such palpable falsehood, which being some- 
what adventurous, was believed by many; and 
thus the man with the Tren Mask was, during a 
long time, thought to have been the brother of 
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Louis X1IV., and represented as such in novels and 
tragedies of that time. 

2. The Count of Vermandois, who died in 1683, 
and who could not have been the man with the 
Iron Mask, who, inthe year 1691, had already been 
imprisoned during twenty years. 

3. The Dake of Beaufort. But his identity with 
the man with the Iron Mask was just as impossible, 
as the Count of St. Aulaire has sufficiently shown. 
The Duke of Beaufort was killed in the year 1669 
at an attack upon the Turks. 

4. Henry Cromwell, the son of the protector of 
England. A perfectly ridiculous story. 

5. The Duke of Monmouth, natural son of 
Charles I]. of England, a tale not less ridiculous. 

6. Arivediks, an Armenian patriarch, who later 
changed his religion and became a Catholic. He 
could not have been the mysterious prisoner, be- 
cause the famous Orientalist, Von Hammer, in his 
hispory of the Ottoman empire, gives evidence that 
he died in Paris as a free man. 

7. Fouquet, Chief-intendant of finances under 
Louis XIV. This tale owes its origin to the 
Frenchman Jacob, but its incorrectness becomes 
evident by a single glance upon the biography of 
Fouquet. He was indeed taken prisoner the 5th 
of September, 1661, and brought to Vincennes, 


where he was tried for the first time the 4th of 


March, 1662, and remained until the 18th of June, 
1663. He was then brought to the bastile, where 
the trial was continued until he was sentenced, the 
20th of December, 1664, to perpetual imprisonment 
in the fortress of Pignerol, where he was kept 
with the greatest severity. 

In 1677, his situation became more tolerable 
and he was allowed to see his family, but he died 
the 23rd of March, 1681, in the arms of his son, 
the Count of Vaux. The corpse was given to his 
widow and brought to Paris, where it was buried 


the 28th of March, in the church of the convent of 


St. Mary. (See Bercht, process and imprison- 
ment of the Chief-intendant Fouquet.) Although 
these circumstances are clear and palpable enough, 
notwithstanding the circumstance that a trial had 


taken place, and many judges, lawyers, witnesses, 
etc., knew of his imprisonment and every mystery 


and secret disappeared, Jacob nevertheless com- 


mits the folly of attempting to prove that the family 
of Fouquet had buried an empty coffin, that Fou- 
quet did not die then, bot lived until November 19, 
1703, having been concealed under a black mask, 


an assertion destitute of every reason. 


8. Ercole Mattioli, the minister of the Duke of 


Mantua. 


In the year 1789, the 14th of June, the French 
revolution began by the taking of the Bastille by 
storm, and a new era began for the history of the 
man with the Iron Mask. Great expectations 
were entertained of discovering in the Bastille dis- 


closures of many crimes and deeds of vengeance 








‘and among them also of the man with the Iron 
Mask. ‘The journal of the Bastille was anxiously 
seized upon and examined, but unfortunately, the 
leaf concerning the day of the arrival of the mys- 
terious prisoner from the Island of St. Margarette, 
in the year 1698, was torn out and supplied by 
another one. The tower of La Vertaudiére, hav- 
ing been inhabited during five years by the man 
with the lion Mask, was not less carefully examined, 
but without any success. 

Attention to the history of the man with the 
Iron Mask was, however, again excited, and mys- 
tery had too much attraction to drop the subject 
without being satisfied. 

Lingnet, the author of the “ Bastille devoilée,” 
repeated the story that the mysterious prisoner was 
a natural son of Anna of Austria and the Doke of 
Buckingham, and Quintin Crawford, an» English 
critic, assented to this opinion in his writings pub- 
lished in 1790. (See Memoires de la duchesse 
d’Abrantes, vol. X., p. 223.) Another author, St. 
Michel, asserted in a pamphlet, published in 1790, 
entitled *‘ the true man with the Iron Mask,” ete., 
the existence of a secret marriage between Queen 
Anna and the Cardinal Mazarin, of which the mys- 
terious prisoner was the issue: and Bouché, in his 
** Essai sur l'histoire de Ja Provence,’’ considered 
the whole history as a tale invented by Voltaire 
and thought the prisoner to have been a woman. 
Senac de Meilhan at last treated the matter more 
fundamentally ; in his * G2avres Philosophiques et 
Litéraires,” published in Hamburg, in 1795, he pre- 
tended with certainty that the man with the Iron 
Mask was the minister of the Duke of Mantua, 
Mattioli, and supported this opinion by an Italian 
journal, fromthe year 1782, and the manuscripts of 
the Marquis of Parcalierde Prié, who died in Ta- 
rin. Soon afterwards, in 1800, Roux Fazillac 
published his ** Recherches Historiques et critiques 
sur l'homme au Masque de fer,” (historical and 
critical inquiry about the mam with the Tron Mask,) 
from the archives of the ministry of foreign rela- 
tions and confirmed the opinion of Senac de Meil- 
han. 

The curiosity excited by the conquest of the 
Bastille and the activity of the authors investiga- 
ting the mysterious history of the man with the 
Iron Mask, was again interrupted by the endless 
wars of the ambitious tyrant Bonaparte, who did 
not permit any rest to the seratinizing mind. In 
1825, after the restoration of the Bourbons, John 
Delort published, from the authentic sources of the 
archives, the * History of the man with the Iron 
Mask, accompanied by authentic documents and 
fac similes.” Nearly all the later authors upon 
this subject agree with him, only the Chevalier de 
Taules disagrees with him, pretending the man with 
the Jron Mask to have been one of the many vic- 
tims of the mischief-breeding Jesuits, and so does 
Dufay de la Gonne, in his work, “* La Bastille ou 
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memoires pour servir a ‘histoire secrette du gouv-| necessary to keep both parties in suspense. 
ernement francois,” etc., published in 1834, but} 


neither of them has been able to refute the eviden- 
ces of Senac de Meilhan, Roux Facillac,and Delort, 
we can therefore not doubt but that they have rep- 
resented the history of the mysterious prisoner in 
its true light and must assent to it. 

The Spaniards who, as it is well known, had in 
the seventeenth century the preponderance in Italy 
and threatened to take possession of many of the 
small and feeble states in which that country was 
then divided, excited the envy of Louis the XIV. 
of France. In order to counterbalance the Span- 
ish politics, he ordered the Abbé d’Estrades, the 
French Minister in Venice, to enter into a negotia- 
tion with the Duke Ferdinand Charles of Mantua, 
a Prince addicted to debauchery and sensual licen- 
tiousness, The intention of Louis XIV. was to 
prevail upon that Duke to cede to him the fortress 
Casale, in the margraviate of Montferrat, in which 
he was pledged to have only German soldiers, a 
circumstance which could but increase the depen- 
dence of the Duke upon Austria. Estrades found 
aman among the persons surrounding the Duke 
who sold his services to him, and promised to gain 
the Duke himself for the Court of France. This 
man was Ercole Mattioli, formerly professor of 
the University of Bologna, but made by the Duke 
Count and Minister. To activity and ambition he 
joined an exact knowledge of the affiirs of the 
little Italian courts. He responded immediately 
to the propositions of the French embassador, and 
promised the consent of his master. But the ter- 
mination of the negotiation was protracted by the 
embarrassment of the French government in money 
matters and its unwillingness to commence a new 
war in Italy before closing that in Holland. First 
when Ercole Mattioli came to Versailles, in the 
month of November, 1678, the negotiation came 
to a conclusion. In the treaty of the 8th of De- 
cember, 1678, the Duf&e of Mantua pledged him- 
self to open the fortress of Casale to the troops 
of the King of France for an equivalent of one 
hundred thousand scudi; and it was besides stipu- 
lated, that in case of a war in Italy, the chief com- 
mand of the French army should be entrusted to 
the Duke. Also Mattioli got a large sum of 
money and brilliant promises. 

In conformity with that treaty, French troops 
marched to the frontiers of Italy, the fortress of 
Pignerol was provided with provisions and ammu- 
nition, and every thing prepared for a sudden oc- 
cupation of Casale. All this could not be done 
without creating sensation, and Spain and Austria 
summoned the Duke of Mantua to give an expla- 
nation concerning the ramor of the cession of 
Casale to the French. On the other side, the 
French cabinet urged the Duke to execute the 
treaty of the 8th of December, 1678, and all the 
art and shrewdness of an intriguing Italian were 











At 
last the ratification of the treaty on the side of the 
Duke was to be to a French delegation, on the 
10th of March, 1679, in the village of Incra, near 
Casale, but Mattioli did not appear and the French 
Brigadier Catinat had a narrow escape from being 
murdered by the people of Piedmont, who were 


unwilling to tolerate a French aniform among 
themselves; only a quick flight saved him. 


The French government was now fully con- 
vinced of the deceitfulness of Mattioli ; but if there 
had still been any doubt, it was removed by the 
dowager duchess of Savoy, who proved to Es- 
trades, then Minister in Turin, that Mattioli had al- 
ready sold all the documents concerning the cession 
of Casale to the ministry of Piedmont for two 
thousand livres, on the 3lst of December, 1678, 
and besides, to have given important news to Aus- 
tria, Spain, and the Republic of Venice, for a high 
price. Such an insult to his court and govérn- 
ment provoked Louis XIV. to the utmost, and he 
vowed to do all he could to take hold of the crafty 
Italian. Mattioli was at that time in Turin, in or- 
der toinstigate the Duke of Savoy against France, 
and to effectuate a general alliance against this 
state. He met there with Estrades, who soon 
stole into his favor and succeeded in enticing him 
away from Turin by some pretext, and in persuading 
him to a conference in a place near the frontiers 
of France. As soon as Mattioli had arrived there, 
he was taken prisoner by French soldiers and car- 
ried to the fortress of Pignerol. Arrived there, 
he was compelled by torture to write to his Sec- 
retary in Turin and to order him to bring the most 
important papers to Pignerol, which he did. It 
appeared that the Duke of Mantua had not only 
not ratified the treaty in question, but even not con- 
sented to the conditions. The latter did not care 
about the fate of Mattioli, but he took 500,000 
livres from the French government, and allowed 
the French to take possession of Casale. 


The foregoing representation is confirmed by 
Madame Campan, who relates in her memoirs, 
(vol. I, p. 208,) that Louis XVI. promised to Ma- 
ria Antoinette disclosures concerning the man with 
the Iron Mask, as soon as he had perused the se- 
cret paper left by his successors, She says: 


“] was present in the apartment of the Queen, 
when, after a perusal of those papers, the King 
entered, stating that he had found nothing in those 
papers concerning the man with the Iron Mask, and 
asked the minister, Maurepas, what knowledge the 
mivisters had about that mysterious man. Man- 
repas assured him that the much talked of unknown, 
was nobody else but an Italian, subject of the Duke 
of Mantua, very dangerous on account of his in- 
triguing character. They had enticed him away 
to the French territory, there taken him prisoner 
and carried him to Pignerol, and later, to the Bas- 
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tille, where he died.” This representation of the 
affair can therefore scarcely be doubted. 

Mattioli was carried from Pignerol to the prison 
of state, St. Margarette. His captivity was very 
hard indeed, for the minister, Louvois, had express- 
ly given orders to refuse every thing to the pris- 
oner which could render his life more agreeable, 
and the governor of the prison, St. Mars, obeyed 
those commands strictly. Only one single officer 
was permitted to enter Mattioli’s prison, and if 
this one was either sick or prevented in any other 
way, St. Mars was compelled to take his place ; 
thence it was said that the prisoner was treated 
with much respect and visited always by the gov- 
ernor of the prison himself. All those stories that 
Louvois only standing had conversed with the 
prisoner ; that his meals were served upon silver 
plates; that he was allowed to play the guitar, are 
unfounded, fantastical embellishments, mostly im- 
vented by Voltaire. 

In 1690, St. Mars was appointed governor of 
the Bastile, and he carried his prisoner along to 
Paris. This was probably commanded by the gov- 
ernment, because he was perfectly acquainted with 
the intriguing character of Mattioli. During the 
journey from St. Margarette to Paris, the prisoner 
wore a black mask, not of iron, but of velvet. The 
question why Mattioli wore this mask can only 
be answered conjecturally, none of the credible 
authors give any reasons for it; and those not to 
be trusted, as Voltaire and Soulavie, give us but 
fabulous reasons for their superficial assertions. 
Certain it is, that it was, in those times, nothing 
uncommon to wear a mask of velvet. Not only 
Shakspeare says, (in Romeo and Juliet, Act I, 
Scene 2 :) 


“Those happy masks, that kiss fair ladies’ brows, 
Being black, put us in mind, they hide the fair,” 


but also other authors of the end of the seven- 
teenth and the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
tell us, that especially ladies used to wear such 
masks, lined with white taffeta, when they went 
out. Such being the fashion of the age, it is not 
astonishing that St. Mars should have masked his 
prisoner, either for the preservation of his health, 
a measure perhaps not entirely unnecessary for a 
man who had been then already a long time in 
prison, and not at all, or certainly very little ex- 
posed to the open air; or for keeping his prisoner 
concealed from the world, for Mattioli was not im- 
prisoned in consequence of a trial and sentence, 
but by a cruel and barbarous act of a tyrannical 
monarch, who, about eighteen years before the 
imprisonment of Mattioli, this sacrifice of tyranny, 
did not hesitate to send his chief-intendant and es- 
pecial favorite, Fouquet, to a dungeon, and to let 
him languish there until his death, notwithstand- 
ing the entreaties and supplications of his family. 


Vout. XITI—23 








Having once publicly given such an example of 
tyranny, Lobis XIV. could not be very anxious to 
see another such shameful action exposed to the 
eyes of the world, which was, besides, committed 
in violation of the laws of nations, and he may 
therefore have commanded the concealment of 
Mattioli during his journey with St. Mars. 

We have no authentic information concerning 
Mattioli’s journey to Paris. Novelists and fabu- 
lists have indeed told many a story about it, but we 
have to put those in the same category with Vol- 
taire and Soulavie. It has been saidthat St. Mars 
stopped during his journey at his country-seat of 
Patteau, the man with the iron mask had been 
brought there with the greatest precaution in a 
sedan, and St. Mars dined with him in such a man- 
ner that the former turned his back towards the 
window of the dining-room; the governor had, 
during the time of the dinner, put a brace of pis- 
tols npon the table and only a single servant was 
permitted to enter the room, which was always 
locked up as soon as he came in or went out. Coun- 
trymen are said to have seen all this through the 
window, and their depositions were published in 
1768; and in modern times, by De Tous, in the 
third volume of his memoirs. Delort and other 
credible writers do not mention a word of this. 

The journals of the Bastille were partly pub- 
lished in the year 1798, and thence it is known 
that St. Mars arrived in that prison of state, the 
eighteenth of September 1698, with the mysteri- 
ous prisoner, and that the latter died there the 
nineteenth of November, 1703. 


Georgia. 





POETIC MEDITATION. 


From the French of Lamartine. 


Night! blest night! and all is still! 
I follow, o’er the ethereal plain, 
Ter charriot, her starry train, 

Sitting lonely on the hill! 


Venus rises,—clear and sweet! 
Star of love! with her mild light 
The flower-enamelled turf is bright, 
Spreading freshly at my feet! 


’Mid the beeches’ shadowy gloom, 
I hear the little branches break ; 
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So shadows rustle, when they wake, 
And flit around the lonely tomb! 


Lo! flashing from its native skies, 
A glimmer of the evening star, 
Glittering on me from afar, 

Softly plays before my eyes! 


Bright glancing from a globe of fire, 
Charming ray, why hast thou come ? 
Bringing comfort from thy home, 

Raising the crushed spirit higher ? 


Descending, sweetly to reveal 

The mysteries of starry years, 

The secrets of the crystal spheres, 
Which the days glowing beams conceal ? 


Or, as a spirit from above, 
Dost thou soothe the fainting soul, 
Bidding rich light ‘round her roll, 
Asa day of holy love? 


The veil, that shrouds the future, rend, 
Bring comfort to a heart forlorn ! 
Light of Heaven! art thou the dawn 

Of that day, which knows no end? 


Around my heart new glories roll, 
Thrilling with joy unknown before, 
I think on those who are no more! 

Star! mild star! art thou their soul ? 


And do those happy spirits thus 
Glide around the star-lit grove, 
Glancing soft on those they love, 

We near to them, and they to us! 


Ah! if it be ye, spirits dear! 

Far from sensual delight, 

Come with every starry night, 
Mingling with my dreams, be near ! 


With Holy Peace and Love, return! 
Cheer the soul with drops of balm 
Like nightly dew, at evening calm, 

When day’s fires have ceased to burn! 


Come !—but from yon distant glen, 
‘Dark gloomy clouds are upward sailing, 
Star and star-beam darkly veiling ;— 
All is gloom! all sad again! 


Osorio. 





POETRY AND RELIGION. 


NO. IV. 


POETRY—ITS AFFINITY WITH THE SPIRIT AND PRE- 
CEPTS OF CHRISTIANITY. 


The leading object contemplated in the present 
series of essays, is to vindicate Poetry and Reli- 
gion from the charge of a mutual antagonism—to 
maintain, on the contrary, that in many respects 
they exhibit the congeniality of a kindred spirits; 
and that, therefore, the highest excellence of each 
is secured, when both are practically united. All 
this is attempted in the face of the acknowledged 
fact, that as yet, in their actual manifestation on 
the field of literature, they have often been not only 
disunited in their sphere, but placed at positive va- 
riance as hostile powers. Based on this fact, asa 
practical demonstration of some inherent antipathy, 
there have arisen two distinct prejudices in the 
minds of two opposite classes of persons. The 
one regard poetry as necessarily corrupting in its 
tendency, and as feeble, frivolous and visionary in 
its nature. The other regard religion as enveloped 
in a frigid and gloomy atmosphere, which extin- 
guishes the glow of genius, and obscures the vis- 
ions of poetry. According to the plan proposed, 
we meet these prejudices separately and in suc- 
cession. Thus we have before us two distinct 
branches of the general subject. We shall con- 
clude our observations on the first division in the 
present article. The steps previously taken were 
all preparatory and conducive to the point at which 
we have now arrived ; and the conclusions hitherto 
reached but open the way for the inference which 
we would at present draw as to the affinity existing 
between the spirit of poetry and that of christianity. 
In our first essay we vindicated the intellectual 
dignity of poetry, and showed its accordance with 
truth, and reason, and nature. In our next we 
maintained, on the same ground, the perpetuity of 
its existence, and refuted the charge of its neces- 
sary decline before the advancement of science and 
civilization. In our last we inferred, from the dig- 
nity of its nature and the perpetuity of its presence, 
a claim to the character of one of the primary and 
established influences introduced by the Divine 
hand into the present system ; and consequently, its 
benign and salutary operation on the nature of man 
as a social and moral being, in cultivating his sen- 
sibilities, refining his affections, and elevating his 
aspirations above gross, temporal, and material ob- 
jects. In thus considering its influence on the so- 
cial and moral interests of mankind, we included 
necessarily the idea of immortality. Weregarded 
the present life as preparatory toa future and higher 
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existence. Any other view involves the whole: 
scene in darkness, disorder, and degradation. Di-| 
vest human life of this exalted prospect, and the 
idea of moral obligation disappears. Detach the 
soul of man from all connection and sympathy with 
a future state, and the present scene sinks into a 
low theatre of physical gratification, on which the. 
brates are his superiors. Nay, the soul itself be-| 
comes a superfluity on such a system, save as the 
obsequious servant of the body, supplying the office. 
which is more efficiently filled, in the case of infe- | 
rior animals, by a blind instinct. Morality is a) 
term without signification, unless it be applied to 
haman life as connected in its interests and hopes’ 
with an immortal destiny. The social and moral | 
relations of the race, therefore, stand identified with | 
the dictates of religion; and, of course, of that 
religion which alone is true, among athousand im- 
postures,—Christianity.* Such are the several links 
in the chain of our argoment, as to the legitimate 
influence of the element of poetry. And if our 
previous conclusions have been just and warranted, 
we might safely repose the final inference of an 
affinity between poetry and religion, on the single 
exhibition of the trath of Christianity. For if, as 
we have shown, poetry harmonizes with all the re- 
lations of human life, fosters the best affections of 
the heart, cultivates its purest aspirations, and 
thus advances that moral improvement which is 
appropriate and desirable, on the supposition of 
man’s immortality; and if the conception of a God 
and the prospect of a future state of existence are 
necessarily involved in the idea of moral obligation, 
then, our relations to God and our prospects of im- 
mortality must be viewed only through the me- 
dium of that gospel which “ brings life and immor- 
tality to light.” Christianity is the religion of the 
human race. Christ is “the way, the truth, and 
the life.” 


“In his blest life 
We see the path, and in his death the price, 
And in his great ascent, the proof supreme 
Of immortality.” 


But we do not propose leaving the question solely 
on this ground. Without insisting on the cuma- 
lative argument, which we have thus reared, step 
after step, as we have advanced, we design to point 
out, from the eminence which we have already 
gained, some traces of affinity, visible even here, 
to confirm the testimony collected in our ascending 
progress. It would be both inappropriate and un- 


* The writer hopes this recapitulation will pe allowed, 
since, owing to ill-healih and other causes, some time has 
elapsed between the publication of the previous numbers 
on this subject and the present; and since, moreover, a 
chain of connection extends through the whole series, 
which it is necessary the reader should retain in memory, 





that he may feel the force of the present observations, 


“desires; his spirit, the meanwhile, if honest ia 








necessary here to enlarge on the evidences of 
Christianity. It may not be amiss, however, to 
consider that the truth of Christianity necessarily 
implies not merely a nominal, but a real and uni- 
versal ascendancy, in its obligations over the race ; 
so that it should be regarded as a sole and supreme 
substitute for all the illegitimate forms and mani- 
festations of religion that have ever appeared. That 
Christianity is true, and that it is exclusively the 
true religion—the only system adapted to the na- 
ture and condition of man—are often regarded as 
distinct propositions. But they are in fact identi- 
cal. The one necessarily includes the other. But 
this absolute authority is demanded by Christianity, 
not merely in contradistinction to the absurd forms of 
heathen superstition and idolatry, which have been 
dissolved before its advancing light, or which still 
exist in the regions of ignorance and barbarism. 
The same high claim to universal ascendancy is 
set up in the face of all modifications and expres- 
sions whatever of the religious sentiment amongst 
mankind. The religion revealed in the Bible, the 
religion of Christ, is that peculiar mode of God's 
moral administration, which is maintained over our 
apostate world—the only religion adapted to the 
necessities and possible to the capacities of fallen 
and sinful creatures. What is termed “natural 
religion” is not a distinct system, complete within 
itself. So far as it can be viewed as isolated from 
revelation, it presents no just proportions, no ade- 
quate symmetry, no harmonious plan, nothing, in 
fact, to constitute it a system of religion. We dis- 
cover a few vague indications of duty, and occa- 
sional dim and doubtful gleams of a future destiny, 
to have been the amount of natural religion actu- 
ally displayed in the history of man, when unen- 
lightened by the gospel. How much farther the 
intimations of nature might have conducted, had 
they been wisely observed and honestly followed, is 
another question; which, since the introduction of 
the gospel, we are enabled more clearly to deter- 
mine; and looking abroad over this visible scene, 
in the disclosing light thus admitted, men may be 
perverse enough to fabricate a system, with such 
assistance, and denominate it natural religion, with- 
out acknowledging their obligation to this higher 
source for the materials which they appropriate to 
a confessedly hostile purpose. But the rational 
and consistent result of the superadded illumina- 
tion of the gospel, is a discovery of the deficiency 
of nature’s light and the inadequacy of nature's 
resources, and the consequent necessity and fitness 
of that gracious interposition which is revealed ; 
so that Christianity becomes the requisite and 
crowning complement of the religion of nature. 
Under the teachings of unassisted reason the honest 
searcher after moral truth is baffled by mystery, 
perplexed with doubt, annoyed with a constant fail- 
ure to attain the permanent satisfaction which he 
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self-scrutiny, is burdened with guilt, agitated with 
fear, and darkened with despair. Such is the reli- 
gion of nature, unincumbered by superstition and 
followed to its rational results. We behold a mass 
of disjointed fragments. We see the mutilated 
and fallen pillars of a temple once imposing and 
beautiful, now a heap of ruins. Christianity reor- 
ganizes the ruins and reconstructs the edifice. | 
rises on a new foundation, remodelled on a new 
plan, and crowned with new radiance and glory: 
the old materials blended and harmonized in fairer 
proportions with the new; the charms of nature 
enhanced and exalted in accordant union with the 
higher attractions of faith. We claim, therefore, 
for Christianity an absolute and universal dominion, 
as the only system in which all the moral and reli- 
gions qualities connected with the human race find 
their adequate expression, their consistent arrange- 
ment and their complete development. 

There is, we believe, at present, a general acqui- 
escence in the high prerogative which is thus as- 
sumed. Indeed, it could not consistently be other- 
wise, when there is a general admission of the 
truth of Christianity. The age of open and daring 
infidelity is past. The Bible, for the most part, re- 
ceives the outward expressions of deference and 
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equal propriety, when any rare instance of out- 
breaking profligacy occurs in social life, it is echoed 
abroad, “behold the fruit of your romantic and 
poetical extravagance!” Thus a clamor is raised. 
A vague and general impression is circulated. The 
verdict of public opinion is announced. And poe- 
try is anathamatized as a diabolical agent, which, 
at one time, poisons the currents of social life and 
severs the restraints of morality, and at another, 
enters the very sanctuary of religion, and there 
perverts and desecrates to profane abominations 
the sacred elements of faith and piety. We have 
previonsly vonsidered, and we believe, satisfactorily 
answered the objection as to the supposed corrupt- 
ing influence of poetry on the social and moral re- 
lations of man; and we would only advert to the 
distinction there drawn and the arguments there 
employed, as equally a sufficient refutation of the 
charge of an adverse tendency of poetry in the de- 
partment of religion. We have already established 
the position, that the spirit of poetry is not essen- 
tially evil. But if this be admitted, and if poetry 
be an element introduced into the present system 
by its author, and perpetuated as the system is 
more fully developed, and the nature of man ad- 
vances in knowledge and refinement; and if, in the 





submission. Whether such expressions are always | 
sincere and cordial, and indicate the real inward | 
acquiescence of the mind, is, however, more than 
questionable. Hence we find swarms of absurdi- 
ties and shoals of visionary theories, unsanctioned 
by the dictates and opposed to the spirit of Chris- 
lianity, yet claiming its title and patronage. Sys- 
tems and enterprises are afloat in almost every 
direction, which discard the essential and peculiar | 
features of the gospel, and yet aspire to be denomi- 
nated Christian. So that it has become far more | 
pertinent to inquire, what is the distinctive nature 
of Christianity than to ask whence is its origin, or 
what its authority. Leaving out of view the 





revelation of the divine will to man, the spirit and 
the form of poetry stand associated with the very 
structure of Christianity, then we have the higher 
assurance that this element is not only innocent in 
itself, but pure, elevated, and christian in its sym- 
pathies and affinities; that, whenever it claims an 
opposite fellowship, it is not in compliance with a 
law of its own nature ; but that, when any antipathy 
is displayed, it originates in some secret moral per- 
versity in the character, and does not spring spon- 
taneously from the fountain of poetry. 

With regard then to those devotees of polite 
literature, who discard the peculiar and essential 
doctrines of the gospel, and rest with self-com- 


grosser forms of this illegitimacy, we would ad- placency in what is termed a poetical religion, it 
vert to a style of nominal Christianity, which pre-| may be affirmed, that their having any religious 
vails especially among what are termed literary | tendency is owing to poetry, but that their having 
circles, from which are discarded many of the hu-| merely this is owing to moral depravity, which is 
miliating, but yet exalting doctrines and mysteries | not poctical. Poets, as a class, may not be more 
of our holy religion. It is sometimes denominated | disposed to Christianity than others. But the spirit 
invidiously, “* the religion of taste and sentiment”— | of poetry comes under a differentlaw. There may 
‘a poetical religion.” These epithets of derision | be an affinity in this even when there is an antipa- 
are, no doubt, often applied with as little discrimi-|thy in other elements of the character ; and we are 
nation ascharity. Still it must be admitted there claiming for poetry an affinity, not an identity with 
is some show of plausibility in the disparagement | Christianity. We believe, however, that this spirit, 
of poetry which is thus insinuated. Often, how- | as it springs, all beautiful and radiant, from the 
ever, the charge amounts to more than an insinua- earth, rises to its true dignity, and expands in its 
tion. The prosaic defender of frigid orthodoxy, perfect enlargement only when it rejoices in pure 
who holds poetry next in abhorence to Beelzebub, | and congenial fellowship with that higher spirit 
if, indeed, he does not regard it as his veritable which descends from Heaven. Christianity, in its 
personification, when transformed into an angel of distinctive features, is a remedial system ; super- 
light, pointing to such quarters, as we have indi-| human in its origin, devised and revealed by the 
cated, will triumphantly exclaim : “ Lo, the effects Divine mind, and requiring the mediatorial inter- 
of all your fine fancy-work and poetry!” With vention of a Divine Person fur its accomplishment. 
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It presupposes the existence of moral evil, the uni- 
versal prevalence of sin. It aims at the regene- 
ration of human character. It requires humility, 
penitence, and faith. It awakens love and hope, 
enkindles the ardent sentiments of charity, and the 
high and holy aspirations of piety. Now, if the 
spirit of poetry harmonizes with these lofty spiritual 
results, it must also with the intervening stages of 
that moral transition which are indispensable in 
order to their attainment. Unless we suppose hu- 
manity already in a state of moral perfection, there 
must be a progress demanded in the scale of excel- 
lence. But if it be, as it is, a progress from sin to 
purity, from debasement and ruin to the dignity of 
spiritual life, then such a transformation is inevita- 
bly attended by those humble and penitent dispo- 
sitions to which the provisions of Christianity are 
adapted. Humility is the rational sentiment of a 
creature conscious of its natural infirmities ; but hu- 
mility is deepened into penitence, when there is 
superadded a consciousness of sin; and this con- 
sciousness, in the case of a depraved and fallen 
being, is simultaneous, if not identical, with a just 
discernment and approbation of rectitude. The love 
of purity implies a disapprobation and abhorrence of 
sin, and the new-born existence of right, moral feel- 
ing in the soul, includes all that sorrow, shame and 
self-reproach, which constitute the repentauce de- 
manded by Christianity. There is no genuine re- 
turn to spiritual life; there is no true progress in 
moral excellence ; there is no pure exercise of devo- 
tional feeling and religious aspiration on the sur- 
face of our sinful world, unless its first faltering 
steps advance through this “ narrow way,”’ which 
is open to the faith of the humble and penitent. 
Any exhibition of piety which discards these con- 
ditions, or proudly refuses to submit to such a pro- 
cess of self-renunciation, is empty, heartless, super- 
ficial and visionary—the glittering semblance, but 
not the glowing reality of religious life. 

As to the religion of mere taste and sentiment, 
which is supposed antichristian in its tendency, we 
have then a satisfactory solution. Its antipathy 
originates in the moral state of the character. The 
spirit of poetry, in such cases, is clogged by a for- 
eign incumbrance, and crippled by an unnatural 
perversion. It disowns the authority of truth, and 
departs from the sphere of nature. It becomes 
wild and frantic among spectres and shadows; or 
degenerates into gross materialism, and revels in 
luxuriant sensuality. Christianity uniles Truth 
and Poetry at the altar of devotion. When this 
high union is forbidden or forsaken, poetry runs 
wild in the visions of its cheerless solitude, or sinks 
degraded and prostituted in the embraces of putrid 
lust. Still there may be seen gleams of its native 
brightness in the confusion of its madness, and 
traces of its original beanty in the depths of its 
pollution. From the frequency of such melancholy 
examples in the character and works of poets, has 








arisen the prevalent disparagement of poetry with 
which we have previously contended—the impres- 
sion as to its unreal, fantastic, and visionary nature. 
Because, when dissevered from moral principle 
and religious truth; when divorced by blindness, 
pride, or personal corruption, from that high and 
harmonious system of truth embodied in the Bible, 
it still retains its admiration for the beautiful, the 
sublime, and the infinite; and refusing to behold 
these qualities when alone they are displayed in 
union with truth and reality, seeks to find them in 
a region of vacancy and dreams; and fabricates 
gorgeous visions of false heroism, and paints florid 
scenes of unreal beauty and bliss—at one time 
revelling in the Elysium of profane mythology, and 
at another, grovelling in the gilded delights of a 
sensual Paradise ; because such is the eccentric 
and wayward career of this wild spirit in those 
cases, alas! too frequent, in which it spurns all 
fellowship with Christianity: because, when thus 
manifested, it neither inhabits earth, nor aspires to 
Heaven; but expatiates in a fairy-land of its own 
creation, and delights in visions which are foreign 
alike to the sober relations of this life and the 
higher prospects of a life to come—at war both 
with the experience of the present and the truth of 
the fature—alien both to the visible realities of sor- 
did secularism, and the invisible realities of Chris- 
tian faith ; therefore, it is vaguely and foolishly sup- 
posed, that poetry itself is but an element of delu- 
sion,—a thing of air, and mist, and shadows ; that it 
vanishes before the light of reason, is dispelled 
and broken by the touch of reality ; that its colored 
forms are but phantoms; its treasures the toys of 
a child, or the gewgaws of an idiot ; and all the glit- 
tering array of its triumphs but the empty and float- 
ing exhalations of a vast vapor-realm, over which is 
enthroned the fantastic queen, Imagination! But 
who that has a mind capable of penetrating beneath 
the surface of things, and distinguishing the various 
qualities which combine in the formation of charac- 
ter, does not perceive that the element of poetry, 
in such cases, is perverted by the force of moral 
qualities, with which it is associated? And who, 
admitting this perversion as foreign and antece- 
dent to whatever is strictly poetical in the charac- 
ter, does not perceive, even in its eccentric way- 
wardness, its aerial flights, its misdirected impulses 
amid scenes unreal and visionary, evident traces of 
that spiritual affinity in poetry for which we are 
contendingt Who does not perceive, that while 
clogged with a moral incumbrance, which sinks it 
from heaven, yet upborne by the strength of its own 
pinion, it rises from the earth to seek some more 
congenial element ; although blended, and burdened, 
and baffled in the pursuit of illusive shadows, it 
still floats in the misty mid-air of delusion? Who 
does not perceive in these inconsistent and imprac- 
ticable manifestations of poetry clear and impres- 
sive indications, that, disjoined from its proper 
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sphere and sunk from its true elevation, in its rest- 
less and impulsive moments it still retains a long- 
ing thirst, an undefined ethereal aspiration, which is 
met and fully satisfied only in the pure and spiritual 
revelations of the gospel! All this is perfectly con- 
sistent with the mournful trath of human depravity, 
and the absolute necessity of a divine influence in 
the regeneration of man’s nature. The poet may 
not be a saint. Considering the high gifts of ge- 
nius which he perverts, and the mighty motives 
which he resists, he may be even “the chief of 
sinners.” But he is such not from the promptings 
of the spirit of poetry—but in spite of its legitimate 
tendencies. Here we must reiterate our protest 
against taking the general character of poets as an 
infallible index to the spirit of poetry. There is as 
much diversity in the moral traits of poets as in| 
those of any other class of men. The element of 
poetry, in each instance, is tinged and modified by 
other elements in the character. No one poet has| 
ever lived who embodied in his own person a 
perfect representation of all the features of poe- 


but, associated with the firmness of Christian prin- 
ciple, which condemns the offender, there glows, in 
the benevolence of a pious heart, a tender sympa- 
thy, a sorrowful affection, an anxious solicitude, 
expressing itself in regrets, and tears, and ardent 
prayers, in behalf of the erring and unhappy poet. 
Witness, as a touching exemplification of this re- 
mark, that beautiful and tender prayer, written in 
behalf of Lord Byron, found among the papers of 
a pure and pious lady after her death; which, be- 
ing communicated to the poet, called forth that no- 
ble and thrilling response, that, like a transient 
revelation from the mysterious depths of his trou- 
bled spirit, sent forth an alleviating light over the 
darkness of his past career, and cast almost the only 
gleam of hope over his final destiny.* This is but 
a solitary instance, yet it accords with a general 
truth. How shall we explain this special sympa- 
thy, this tender and affectionate solicitude, which 
follows the career of the wayward and wicked 
poet? Is it owing to the public notoriety of the ob- 
ject, or to a view of the vast means and resources 





try in their harmony and fullness. We form a 
just estimate on the subject, when we distinguish 
and separate certain elements from the hetero- 
geneous mass of character, when we abstract 
certain essential qualities, and confer upon these, 
in their just and full assemblage, the title of the 
spirit of poetry. The source of confusion in our 
views, as to the tendency of such a spirit, lies 
in the different images each one may form un- 
der this abstract title, and the difficulty of keeping 
such an abstraction distinct from the real manifes- 
tation of poetry in the character and works of those 
poets, with whom he may be, by partiality or acci- 
dent, the most familiar. 

But taking poets and poctry as they exist, (ex- 
cluding from view, of course, that numerous tribe 
which have swarmed in every generation, whose 
sole claim to such a classification, lies in the antic 
. mimicry of, with them, the only imitable freaks of 
genius,) we affirm, that there is displayed between 
poets, as a class, and the truly pious, more genuine 
sympathy, more spiritual affinity, than between any 
other classes of men, separated by the same moral 
distinction. We appeal here to the positive demon- 
stration of facts, as well as to the inward conscious- 
ness of every devout mind. We refer to the pe- 
culiar sensation awakened by the career of a great 
and gifted poet, who wields the spell of genius and 
controls the fountains of human sympathy—a sen- 
sation distinct and different from that which attends 
the person of one great and gifted in another capa- 
city. Take, for example, Byron and Burns, with 
Napoleon and Cromwell. Who is ignorant of the 
peculiar interest awakened by the character of the 
poet above that of the hero, especially in the reli- 
gious community? His waywardness may excite 
censure. His immoralities may incur rebuke. His 
crimes may demand exposure and denunciation ; 


of usefulness, that lie within the compass of his 
‘power, which are perverted to an evil purpose ? 
No, there are others equal in these respects, who 
are not thus regarded. There is a sympathetic 
discernment of high gifts and faculties which be- 
long to another sphere—of tastes and tendencies 
and aspirations which are excluded from their con- 
genial element—a glowing heart, an eagle eye, a 
soaring wing, fitted to scale the summits of faith, to 
bask in the sunlight of immortality, and expand 
with the raptures of devotion! Here lies the bur- 
den of Christian sympathy for the poet. And the 
secret sighs of this sorrowful solicitude bear testi- 
mony to a conscious affinity between the spirit of 
Poetry and the spirit of Christianity. 

The true poet, according to our conception of 
the character, is one endowed with the highest 
order of human faculties. To the ancients, he 
seemed a man inspired. He possesses indeed a 
sort of inspiration; but it is the inspiration of 
truth—at least of partial truth. He is actuated by 
no mystic afflatus; neither is he inspired bv the 
touch of a divine influence, as were the true proph- 
ets of old, through whom were transmitted the rev- 
elations of heaven. With him it is the rational 
inspiration of a gifted mind, impressed truthfully 
by the living realities arrayed in all their thrilling 
import before his vision. He sees not only their 
outward form, but their inward life and significance. 


* In glancing over a late religious journal, the writer met 
with the following, whick occurs in a review of Byron's 
Childe Harrold. In remarking with admiration on the 
noted stanza, commencing “ our life isa false nature, &c.”’ 
the reviewer adds, ** We are sorry to think that he has too 
probably painted from his own bosom. But if his soul is 
‘sick,’ we trust it is not ‘immedicable.’ At least, we can 





assure him there is a balm in Gilead, there is a Physician 
there.” 
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He views them not as isolated facts, barren and|acter—the proverbial gloom and wretchedness of 


lifeless, under a microscopic inspection, but as joined 

in the harmony of their clustering associations, and | 
eloquent in the depth of their spiritual teachings. 

His knowledge, if not as minute, is more profound 
and comprehensive, than that imparted by cold sci- 
entific discovery. His.mind grapples at once the 
high and mighty inferences of Science. The elec- 
tric speed and power of his associations, the inten- 
sity of his mental vision, the elevation and compre- 
hensiveness of his observant faculties amid the 
beauties, wonders and glories of this visible scene, 
awakens within him the consistent and rational in- 
spiration of poetry. The powers of his mind, and 
the emotions of his heart, move in glowing unison. 
The very preéminence of his intellectual energies 
awaken the spontaneous glow of admiration, the 
tenderness of sympathy, and the ardor of aspira- 
tion in his own breast. These thrilling sentiments, 
these ideas and emotions, demand a peculiar medium 
for their transmission. In their conception, they 
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are termed, wmagination—in their utterance, poetry. 
Thus, this lovely Iris of the mind springs forth in 
its glory, as the sunlight of reason bursts over the 
cloud-land of emotion. Thus originates the ele- 
ment and form of poetry. It is the embodied har- 
mony of Nature’s spiritual voices—the glowing pic- 
ture-language of her hidden prophecies. The poet 
is the self-anointed priest of Nature. His preémi- 
nence consists in the privilege of closer approach to 
her shrine, and of deeper access to her mysteries, 
and the consequent power of more lucid interpre- 
tation; so that the vivid realities of his disclo- 
sure are substituted instead of the shadows of con- 
jecture, that floated dimly over the minds of others. 
He reads the records of a higher wisdom in Na- 
ture, than that which governs the interests of mere 
physical existence. He mingles with the elements 
of a higher life. He beholds the thrilling testi- 
mony, amid “ things seen and temporal,” of a state 
of being more refined, exalted and enduring than 
the present. Thus, at least, an undefined ethereal 
aspiration is awakened. But wo! tothe poet who 
feels the glow only, and sees not the light ; who is 
impelled by an aspiration unsanctioned by truth ; 
who, impressed by the testimony of Nature to a 
destiny above and beyond the present, plunges 
recklessly onward amid darkness and delusion; 
who, bounding afar from the region of reality, loses 
his way amid the spectres of a visionary scene ; 
who, with mental discernment to read the vanity 
of this mortal abode, which sin has blasted with a 
curse, has not the moral tendency to lead him on- 
ward to a region of purity and peace ; who, with 
a wing of aspiration to lift him from earth, has not 
an eye of faith to guide him to Heaven. Better, 
for his own happiness, to have delved, like a mole, 
in the dust, than to flounder thus, like an eagle lost 
in an element of darkness! Here we meet the 
solution of a fact that pertains to the poetical char- 


poets. We believe such an impression has arisen 
mainly from the experience of those of an immoral 
and irreligious character. But even here, in the 
inward discord and mental agony awakened by 
poetry, when abused and perverted in an impure 
element, we may discover traces of a latent affini- 
ty, which point to the pure and spiritual faith of 
Christianity as the abode of its peace, and the 
sphere of its harmony. 

Poetry is preéminently spiritual in its tenden- 
cies. It coincides with religion, at least in this, 
that it seeks to elevate man “ above the world.” 
It repudiates all base and ‘t beggarly elements.” 
It selects, refines, and exalts the objects of its wor- 
ship, and invests them with an element of spiritu- 
ality. The essential feature of poetry is admira- 
tion. But the homage which it yields is a ra- 
tional tribute of the soul. It worships beauty and 
sublimity in the vast temple of Nature. But these 
are not mere attributes of gross materialism. The 
beautiful and the sublime are but shadows of the 
spiritual and the infinite resting on the surface of 
the physical world. Beauty and sublimity are not 
qualities inherent in matter. They exist in the la- 
tent associations of the mind, which refer to higher 
moral elements. There is an implied recognition 
of a Joftier spiritual spliere of existence, in all that 
charms the eye and enraptures the soul of the poet 
on this visible scene. Everything poetical under 
heaven gleams and glows in a spiritual radiance. 
Let the idea of a God be expunged from the uni- 
verse, and what high charm of association would 
hallow its scenes, in the contemplation of the poet ? 
With Sadduceean incredulity, deny all spiritual ex- 
istences, and reduce Nature and life to a mere mo- 
ving mass of visible and tangible materialism, and 
the fountains of poetry would at once disappear. 
Detach this mortal state from the vision and the 
hope of future immortality, let the pleasures of 
life be confined to the sensations of the body, and 
the prospects of earth all terminate in the grave, 
and the affections, the sympathies, the aspirations 
of humanity, which poetry embalms and conse- 
crates, would all be extinguished! Poetry, in every 
age, has recognized these lofty spiritual relations. 
The fabled beings of ancient mythology, were the 
poetical revelations of a religious faith. They 
were the representative images of qualities and con- 
ceptions in the obscure heathen mind, pertaining to 
a region of existence above and beyond the present. 
They have vanished, like painted cloud-racks from 
the eastern sky, before the effulgence of the rising 
sun. The spiritual elements, thus dimly shadowed 
forth on the firmament of pagan poetry, find their 
full realization in the sublime and glorious revela- 
tions of divine truth. The poetical creations of a 
superstitious eredulity give place to the higher re- 











alities of Christian faith. A spiritual world, an 
invisible God, an immortal destiny—these are now 
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the only fountains of light that impart radiance to 
the brilliant and beautiful dominion of poetry. In- 
deed, no stroke more deadly, no blight more with- 
ering, could possibly fall upon all that is beautiful 
and excellent in the material world, and all that is 
refined and poetical in human life, than that which 
severed all connection between man and a higher 
order of beings, and cut away every hope associa- 
ted with eternal existence. The starry firmament 
of poetry borrows its radiance from a distant and 
invisible sun. Let that sun be extinguished, and a 
deep midnight of cheerless gloom, rayless and star- 
less, curtains the heavens! And if one vestige of 
poetry still remains, it lingers like the phosphores- 
cent gleam around the place of tombs, the pale and 
ghastly halo of decay and death. It would seem 
that poetry included, almost by necessity, a belief 
in the existence of God and the immortality of the 
soul. There may not be the definite conception, 
the confident faith, the consistent peace, and the 
triumphant hope, which belong exclusively to the 
genuine Christian, in the personal views and feel- 
ings of the poet. His idea of God may be but the 
shadowy conception of a perverted imagination. 
His views of immortality may be unworthy, incon- 
sistent and confused. He may be blind to the glo- 
rious economy of Christian redemption, which in- 
tervenes, with harmonizing light, between an infi- 
nite God and apostate man. He may be ignorant, 
through unbelief, of the divine interposition, which 
Opens a way of access to a future state of felicity 
and glory. But these fatal deficiencies of charac- 
ter must be traced to his personal perversity as a 
moral agent; and not to the legitimate tendency of 
the poetical element. He maintains this unchris- 
tian attitude, to his peril as a man, and to his dis- 
paragement as a poet. 

In conclusion, we would appeal to the Christian 
community. The final inference from this discus- 
sion points especially to them. We have attempt- 
ed to describe the legitimate tendency of the spirit 
of poetry ; and, with a candid acknowledgment of 
its freguent and sad perversions, we have labored 
to exhibit its native affinity with all that is pure, 
spiritual and Christian. The sober and rational 
conclusion, which we would urge, is, that the pe- 
culiar department of literature, over which this 
element presides, should not be hopelessly discard- 
ed from the patronage of Christian principle ; 
but that, as far as possible, it should be rescued from 
the illegitimate usurpation of corruption and lust ; 
and be made to contribute to the triumph of reli- 
gious truth. Under a just view of the corrupt and 
disorganizing tendency of a large proportion of 
modern literature, it has become fashionable in cer- 
tain quarters, to denounce and prohibit en masse 
every thing that assumes the title, or wears the 
fascinating garb of polite letters. But an entirely 
false issue is thus made. The purpose, although 
pure in its origin, is both futile in its attempt, and 














mistaken in its aim; if it is designed to excommu- 
nicate the whole esthetic region over which po- 
etry presides, from the enclosure of Christian ap- 
probation. These alluring forms of literature will 
continue to be circulated and read, in spite of all 
the denunciations that may be thundered from the 
pulpit and the religious press. They will exert a 
most potent agency in the formation of character. 
Their influence will be exclusively evil, if they 
are given over, forsaken and reprobated by the 
Christiancommunity. It becomes, then, a question 
of no little practical importance, whether this spirit 
may not in a measure be reclaimed under the do- 
minion of religious principle, so as to minister to 
the advancement of moral purity, and counteract its 
own desolating tendency, when under the blind 
guidance of irreligion and Just? Surely it is no 
trifling suggestion, to inquire whether the refined 
pleasures of taste, and the beautiful hues of imagi- 
nation, must all be surrendered in despair, as the 
brilliant retinue of iniquity, and may not be se- 
cured as the propitious attendants of virtue ; wheth- 
er these inviting and alluring avenues to the hu- 
man soul must be open only to the approach of 
error and delusion, and be shut forever against the 
entrance of truth and piety? Bat in addition to 
the advantage thus forfeited, and the injury thus 
allowed, in the department of literature, there isa 
twofold calamity, arising from this indiscriminate 
rejection of taste and poetry, which affects unfa- 
vorably the peculiar department of religion. Under 
such a prejudice, religious truth is contracted in 
its dimensions, and mutilated, deformed, degraded 
in its utterance ; and Christianity, shrunk to a skel- 
eton, is clothed in the rags of abeggar. ‘True it is, 
the conditions of our salvation do not rest on the laws 
of literary taste. A poetical genius is not essen- 
tial to saving faith. There is a wise and benevo- 
lent adaptation in the fundamental provisions of 
Christianity to men of all grades of intellectual 
cultivation. The rude, the ignorant, the illiterate 
may comprehend the lucid revelations of the di- 
vine mind sufficiently for their salvation. To pro- 
claim, unfold, and enforce these plain and essential 
doctrines of religion, is moreover the engrossing 
duty of those appointed to stand forth amongst men 
as “the ambassadors of God.” A knowledge of 
these is sufficient to enlighten and save the most 
obscure. Their cordial acceptance is indispensable 
to the salvation of all. We suggest no disparage- 
ment to this high and peculiar vocation. Nor 
would we detract from the exclusive efficiency of 
these essential truths of Christianity. But, in- 
vesting them with their purest sacredness, allow- 
ing them their infinite importance, we would ask, 
whether they might not be presented with greater 
comprehensiveness and dignity of thought, and ar- 
rayed in a more becoming and appropriate style of 
dress, than is sometimes the case in public dis- 
courses and in religious books? If Christianity 
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cannot be so gracefully adorned, as to win admira- | 
tion and love, may she not at least be so decently | 
attired, as to avoid disgust and contempt? Her 


presence, of course, is unwelcome to the depraved ; 
but Jet not her dialect and her dress serve as pre- 
texts for their abhorrence! But while we yield a 
just ascendancy to these channels of instruction ; 
while we admit the absolute importance and es- 
sential efficacy of systematic religious truth; while 
we look to the ministrations of the pulpit, and the 
teachings of strictly religious books for the chief and 
leading agency in the world’s regeneration ; yet we 
would advert to other indirect but accordant influen- 
ces, which should be valued, employed, and conse- 
crated by Christian principle. We refer to the ele- 
ments of taste, imagination and poetry, which in- 
clude the beautiful forms of nature, the tender sym- 
pathies and affections of the heart, and all the thou- 
sand hamanities of our daily existence. That 
these elements may be wielded by the hand of 
Christian integrity, will not admit of a doubt. That 
these elements do exert, and, as knowledge extends 
and society improves, will increasingly exert a 
powerful influence, especially on young, ardent, 
and susceptible minds, in moulding human charac- 
ter, is still less questionable. The present may be 
termed emphatically the age of books. The mul- 
titude, the promiscuous mass, through all grades of 
society, now resort to reading, not only for instrue- 
tion, but for amusement and diversion. Literature, 
and especially those forms which come under the 
designation of polite or political literature, is fast 
becoming one of the most prevalent, uniform, and 
potent agencies that impress the plastic mind of 
man, and move the mighty fabric of society. It is 
silent and gradual, but constant, insidious and irre- 
sistible in its power. It appeals to the taste, the 
imagination and the passions, with more efficient 
success, than if it made its naked approach to the 
sterner judgment. It forms and fosters, by a se- 
cret fascination on the heart, predispositions, pre- 
jadices, propensities, habits and tendencies of moral 
association, which in the formation of character 
and the government of life, have a more perma- 
nent and practical control, than all the lucid de- 
monstrations of reason and all the impressive ap- 
peals of truth. With such an impression of the 
importance of this agency, when we consider what 
is the moral character of the most prevalent and 
popular class of such productions, at present dis- 
seminated throngh society, we honestly believe, 
that, next to the original obstruction of human de- 
pravity, a darker and firmer impediment against 
the access of religious light to the conscience and 
heart, is reared by this silent and pervading influ- 
ence, than by all other agencies combined. But 
what shall be done? Denounce, without discrim- 
ination? Condemn, without exception? And to- 
tally excommunicate, as profane and reprobate, the 
entire form and compass of polite literature? As 
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well attempt to exclude the atmosphere, because 
infected by a prevailing epidemic! As well un- 
dertake to prohibit the element of water, because 
at one time it rages in destructive torrents, and at 
another exha!es in putrid vapors! While man ex- 
ists, water will be drunk and the air will be inhaled. 
While the earth continues adorned with verdure’ 
and flowers, diversified with aspects of beanty and 
sublimity, with hills and streams and seas and moun- 


‘tains ; and the gorgeous blazonry of the firmament 
| ; ogy 
bends over all; while human life is warmed and 


brightened by the glowing interchange of its ge- 
nial sympathies, its tender ties, its thrilling af- 
fections, and the undefined aspirations that reach 
beyond the limits of its present circumference ; so 
long will the spirit of poetry, with all the colored 
forms of literature that move within the charmed 
circle of its radiant dominion, be perpetuated in 
its power for good or for evil! The conclusion is 
inevitable, and has in part been anticipated. Let 
Christian enterprise and genivs redeem this ele- 
ment from its moral enthralment; vindicate, main- 
tain, and manifest to the world, by the successful 
tivalship of piety, its pure, rational, legitimate, 
Christian affinities, All this can be accomplished, 
without relaxing the firmness of Christian integ- 
rity, or departing from the peculiar sphere and sa- 
cred vocation of the Christian church. There is 
nothing in the element itself; there is nothing in its 
coloring or form ; there is nothing in the fascinating 
methods of its adaptation to literary taste, which 
in the least degree prohibits this high and harmoni- 
ous union between poetry and religion. Already we 
perceive propitious indications of its approaching 
consummation. Inthe higher forms of Jiterature— 
those which come more strictly under the classifi- 
cation of poetry—the ascendancy of a pure Chris- 
tian spirit is widely asserted. It is chiefly in its 
lower forms, that this ascendancy is disowned. As 
they have degenerated in quality, they have multi- 
plied innumber. Inthe sickly trash, which pours in 
floods over the land—the offspring of corrupt tal- 
ent, and the food of disguised sensuality—we dis- 
cover even here a hope of reformation in the very 
excess of the evil. In its descent to moral pollu- 
tion, it is sinking beneath the dignity of literary 
taste ; and as it drains out the dregs of its defile- 
ment, the element of genius escapes and vanishes. 
Weare proud of the high distinction of American 
genius in this respect. The demoralizing litera- 
ture to which we refer, is chiefly of foreign produc- 
tion. The contributions of our own gifted authors 
to the department of polite letters, have, for the 
most part, been tinexceptionable in moral tendency. 
Many, and they the noblest and best, are conse- 
crated by the pure spirit of the Christian religion. 
Let American genius retain and perpetuate this 
highest honor! And while, as a nation, we hold 
forth to the world an example of free and flourish- 
ing civil institutions, unencumbered by despotism, 
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and rejoicing in the enlargement of equal liberty ; 
let us, at the same time, exhibit a pure and vigo- 
rous literature, unstained by the breath of moral 
pollution, and hallowed by the purity of Christian 
principle ; the spirit of the one, and the policy of 
the other, drawn alike from the great fountain of 
truth—che Bible. 


W.C. 5S. 


Virginia. 





ROSABEL. 


Sone—Air, “ Lucy Long.” 
I. 


When Rosa was a baby, 
They asked that I would tel? 
A name for the little lady, 
And I called her Rosabel. 
Take your time, Miss Rosa, 
Rosa, Rosabel ; 
Take your time, Miss Rosa, 
And learn your lessons well. 


Hi. 


Now Rose is like her namesake, 
That in the garden grows, 
And when she blooms to more shape, 
O, how she'll plague the beaux ! 
But take your time, Miss Rosa, 
Rosa, Rosabel ; 
Take your time, Miss Rosa, 
And watch the fellows weil. 


II. 


For soon they'll come a courting, 
And wondrous things they'll tell 
Of how their hearts are doting 
On pretty Rosabel. 
But take your time, Miss Rosa, 
Rosa, Rosabel ; 
Take your time, Miss Rosa, 
No matter what they tell. 


IV, 


They'll say that you are losing 
The morning of your life, 
And that you should be choosing 
To be some body’s wife. 
But take your time, Miss Rosa, 
Rosa, Rosabel ; 
Take your time, Miss Rosa, 
No matter what they tell. 


Rosabel: A Song.—The Virginia Historical and Philosophical Society. 
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Vv. 


And O they will be sighing, 
To prove their passion true, 
And vow that they are dying, 
But just to live with you. 
So take your time, Miss Rosa, 
Rosa, Rosabel ; 
Take your time, Miss Rosa, 
No matiter what they tell. 


VI. 


But while the rose is blooming, 
Nobody minds the thorn— 
Yet don’t be too presuming, 
For soon the bloom is gone. 
Don’t overstay, Miss Rosa, 
Your time, Miss Rosabel ; 
To waste your roses, Rosa, 
Is not to manage well. 


Vil. 


But while your cheek is blooming, 
And many you command, 
On some one be bestowing 
At once your heart and hand. 
For that’s the way, Miss Rosa, 
Rosa, Rosabel ; 
That's the way, Miss Rosa, 
To wear your roses well. 


Cc. C. L. 


Virginia. 





THE VIRGINIA HISTORICAL AND PHI- 
LOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 


We are happy to be able to announce to our 
readers, that the Virginia Historical and Philosophi- 
cal Society, which has been dormant for some years, 
has recently waked up from its long slumber, re- 
freshed and recruited, and is now itself again. At 
a meeting of the members, held in the room of the 
Richmond Library, on Thursday, the 18th inst., 
an amended Constitution was adopted, and a Pres- 
ident and other officers were elected for the ensu- 
ing year, who, together with the Executive Com- 
mittee appointed by them, have entered upon their 
duties with a zeal and spirit worthy of the cause 
in which they areengaged. At the same time, the 
indications of public favorare clear and decided, and 
such as authorize us to predict that the enterprise 
will be crowned with the most complete success. 

We give the amended Constitution of the Soci- 
ety, with the list of officers, &c., below ; and hope 





to be able to publish the Circular of the Executive 
Committee in our next. 
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THE AMENDED CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


VIRGINIA HISTORICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
SOCIETY. 


1. The principal object of the Society shall be 
to collect and preserve whatever relates to the His- 
tory of Virginia in particular, and of the United 
States in general. 

2. The Society shall consist of Resident, Corres- 
ponding and Honorary Members. Resident Mem- 
bers shall be persons residing in the city of Rich- 
mond or elsewhere in the State. Corresponding 
and Honorary Members may be persons residing 
any where, either in or out of the State; and not 
more than ten Honorary Members shall be elected 
in any one year. 

3. The officers of the Society, to be elected an- 
nually and by ballot, shall be a President, a first 
Vice President, a second Vice President, a third 
Vice President, a Corresponding Secretary, a Re- 
cording Secretary, a Treasurer, and a Librarian. 
The offices of the two Secretaries and Librarian 
may be conferred upon the same person whenever 
it shall be deemed expedient to unitethem. These 
officers, together with seven other members to be 
appointed by such of them as shall be in Rich- 
mond at the annual election, or by a majority of 
them, shall constitute a committee to be called the 
Executive Committee, who shall appoint their own 
chairman, and have power to fill any vacancy that 
may occur in their own body. 

4. The officers of the Society and other mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee shall continue in 
office until their successors shall be elected and ap- 
pointed. 

5. The duties of the several officers shall be 
those which are usually exercised by such officers 
respectively, and may be more particularly defined 
in the By-laws, established by the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

6. The Executive Committee shall have full 
power to appoint or call meetings of the Society ; 
to ordain and establish such By-laws as they shall 
deem necessary and proper; and in general to do 
all things which they shall judge expedient to se- 
cure the objects of the society, and promote its 
general welfare in all respects. ‘They shall have 
power also to appoint corresponding members of 
the Society. Any five members of the Commit- 
tee shall constitute a quorum. 

7. Resident members shall pay five dollars on 
their admission, and five dollars every subsequent 
year; or, in lieu thereof, fifty dollars as a commu- 
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And every member who shall have regularly paid 
the annual fees and dues for fifteen years, shall 
thereafter be a life member. But if any resident 
member other than a life member shall fail to pay 
the said annual fees and dues for two years, or at any 
time shall refuse to pay the same, he shall forfeit all 
the rights and privileges of membership, and the 
Executive Committee shall cause his name to be 
erased from the list of members. 

8. The annual meeting of the Society, for the 
election of officers and other purposes, shall be 
held on the second Thursday in December, in the 
Hall of the House of Delegates, (with the consent 
of the House.) or at such other time and place as 
the Executive Committee shall order and direct ; 
and at the said annual meeting there shall be a 


suitable address by the President, and an oration 


or discourse by some other member, to be appoint- 
ed by the Executive Committee to perform that 
office on the occasion. 

9. Resident and honorary members shall be elect- 
ed as follows: they shall be proposed to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, recommended by that Commit- 
tee, and elected by the Society by ballot. The 
votes of three fourths of the members present, in 
favor of any person, shall be necessary to elect 
him. 

10. The Constitntion may be amended as fol- 
lows: the expediency of every proposed amend- 
ment, shall be considered by the Executive Com- 
mittee, and reported upon by that Committee ; the 
vote of three fourths of the members present at 
any meeting of the Society, in favor of any amend- 
ment, shall be necessary to its adoption. 

11. At all meetings of the society, ten mem- 
bers shall constitute a quorum. 
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Notices of New @orks. 


DESULTORY NOTES ON DESULTORY READING. 


Having visited a distant country and noted carefully all 
that appeared strange, it is pleasant years afterwards to 
meet with a book of travels relating what you know to be 
true from your own observation, and you feel ready to be- 
lieve whatever the author asserts in relation to whatever 
you yourself did not see. The author-traveller is a worthy 
fellow in my estimation, and in reading his book | am 
pleasantly reminded of scenes which had eseaped my recol- 
lection. [ am now prepared to read Prescott’s forthcoming 
History of Peru, for I have just finished the last page of 
“Travels in Peru,” during the years 1838-1842, on the 
coast, in the Sierra, across the Cordilleras and the Andez, 
into the primeval forests. By Dr. J.J. Von Tschudi, trans- 
Jated from the German by Thomasina Ross. Vol. 1, 12mo., 
pp. 354. Wiley & Putnam, New-York, 1847.” The Eng- 
lish edition is an octavo with plates, not inferior in execu- 
tion to those of the Narrative of the Exploring Expedition 
by Capt. Wilkes. But what a contrast between Dr. 
Tschudi and Capt. Wilkes, where they treat of the same 
subjects. The former is faultless in spelling all proper 
names, and his Spanish quotations are always correct ; while 
the latter has made so many blunders, that one doubts 
whether he is, even accidentally, correct, in a single name 
or quotation, when speaking of Peru. We find the com- 
parison painful, and therefore drop it. Thomasina Ross, 
whether spinster or wife, has performed her task most ad- 
mirably ; there is not a single German idiom or transcen- 
dentalism anywhere shining through her translation. She 
has pleased us throughout, with a solitary exception ; she 
renders the Spanish word beata by the English word Bigot. 
According to our appreciation of the word, it would be bet- 
ter translated devotee. Beata is the name given to a female 
who, although living like a recluse, is not a nun, has not 
taken the veil, but goes abroad into the world on errands of 
mercy, acting the part of a sister of charity. We might, 
without violence, term the “sisters of charity” Beatas, who 
are extremely pious women desirous of leading a cloistered 
life without taking the veil. 

Dr. Tschudi visited Peru in the capacity of a naturalist, 
or rather of zoologist, as he disclaims being familiar with 
botany. The pursuit of natural history, in any of its de- 
partments, creates the habit of careful observation, and 
-generally, too, a love of truth,—very essential qualities in a 
traveller who publishes his experience for the information 
of the world. The volume is not filled, however, with de- 
tails in zoology, which has been made the subject of a sepa- 
rate treatise by the author, but there is such a pleasant 
account of birds, fishes, serpents, mammals, &c., as every 
intelligent general reader will peruse with pleasure and 
profit. The scenery of the Cordilleras, mountain passes, 
an account of the silver region of Cerio Pasco, traits of 
Indian life and Indian history, narrow escapes, banditti, 
war and religion, are deseribed in clear language, mingled 
with amusing personal anecdotes. 

There are some few errors in the volume, but they are 
probably typographical, and not entirely the faults of the 
author. On page 45, speaking of the city of Lima, he says, 
“The cathedral occupies the whole eastern side of the plaza 
mayor ;” but this is corrected on page 52, where he states, 
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On page 43, we find “on the average the streets are 34 


feet wide, and 386 feet long,” which would be a short street ; 
this is clearly an error of types, because he truly tells us 
the distance across the city, within the walls, is about two 
thirds of a Spanish league, and that the streets cross at 


right angles, and ran the whole length of the city. 

On page 99, we find, speaking of spurs, “the rowel is one 
and a half or two inches in diameter, and the points are 
about 25 or 30 inches long.” Jt should be 25 or 30 in num- 
ber? We possess a pair of spurs answering this descrip- 
tion, brought from Peru. These little inaccuracies are 
pointed out, not for the purpose of finding fault, but to show 
we had read the book before we expressed an opinion of its 
merits, which you know is nota universal custom amongst 
critics. 

We most cordially commend this book to the attention of 
readers; and as a specimen of Dr. Tschudi’s manner, ex- 
tract the following curious account of the celebration of 
Good Friday in the mountain regions by the christianized 
Peruvian Indians. ‘Good Friday is solemnized in a 
manner the effect of which, to the unprejudiced foreigner, 
is partly burlesque and partly seriously impressive. From 
the early dawn of morning the church is thronged with 
Indians, who spend the day in fasting and prayer. At 
two in the afternoon, a large image of the Saviour is 
brought from the sacristy and laid down in front of the 
altar. Immediately all the persons in the church rush 
forward with pieces of cotton to touch the wounds. This 
gives rise to a struggle, in which angry words and blows 
are interchanged; in short, there ensues a disgraceful 
scene of uproar, which is only checked by the interposition 
of one of the priests. Order being restored, the sacred 
image is fixed on the cross by three very large silver nails, 
and the head is encircled by a rch silver crown. On each 
side are the crosses of the two thieves. Having gaped at 
this spectacie to their hearts’ content, the cholos, (Indians,) 
retire from the church. At eight in the evening they re- 
assemble to witness the solemn ceremony of taking down 
the Saviour from the cross. The church is then brilliantly 
lighted up. At the foot of the cross stand four white-robed 
priests, called los Santos Varones, (the holy men,) whose 
Office is to take down the image. At a little distance from 
them, on a sort of stage or platform, stands a figure repre- 
senting the Virgin Mary. This figure is dressed in black, 
with a white cap on its head. A priest,ina long discourse, 
explains the scene to the assembled people, and at the close 
of the address, turning to the Santos Varones, he says, 
‘ye holy men, ascend the Jadders of the cross, and bring 
down the body of the Redeemer!’ Two of the Santos 
Varones mount with hammers in their hands, and the priest 
then says, ‘ ye holy men, on the right of the Saviour, strike 
the first blow on the nail of the hand, and take it out!” 
The command is obeyed, and no sooner is the stroke of the 
hammer heard, than deep groans and sounds of anguish re- 
soand through the church, whilst the cry of ‘ Misericordia! 
Misericordia,’ repeated by a thousand imploring voices, pro- 
duces an indescribable sensation of awe and melancholy. 
The nail is handed to one of the priests standing at the 
foot of the altar, who transfers it to another, and this one, 
in his turn, presents it to the figureof the Virgin. To that 
figure the priest then turns and addresses himself, saying : 
‘Thou afflicted mother, approach and receive the nail 
which pierced the right hand of thy holy Son!’ The priest 
steps forward a few paces, and the figure, by some concealed 
mechanism, advances to meet him, receives the nail with 
both hands, lays it on a silver plate, dries its eyes, and then 
returns to its place in the middie of the platform. The 
same ceremony is repeated when the two other nails are 
taken out. Throughout the whole performance of these 





“The cathedral and archbishop’s palace occupy the eastern 
side of the square.” This is correct. 





solemnities an uninterrupted groaning and howling is kept 
up hy the Indians, who at every stroke of the hammer raise 
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their cries of ‘ Misericordia!’ These sounds of anguish | seendants; and it is supposed that in one year there may 
reach their climax when the priest consigns the body of the | be twenty generations.” Now as this inconceivable num- 
Saviour to the charge of the Virgin. The image is laid in | ber of animalcules are all, as it were, suckled by the plant, 
a coffin tastefully adorned with flowers, which, together | it is not surprising the nurse should perish of exhaustion ; or 
with the figure of the Virgin Mary, is paraded through the | that the debility of the plant, induced by the drainage of its 
streets, Whilst this nocturnal procession, lighted by thou- _juices by animalcules, should take on disease, governed by 
sands of wax tapers, is making the circuit of the town, a | its physiological laws. 

party of Indians busy themselves in erecting before the Dr. Smee enters fully into the history of the Potatoe, 
church door twelve arches decorated with flowers. Be-| and illustrates the work with drawings of the plant and of 
tween every two of the arches they lay flowers on the | the insects he has found upon it. 
ground, arranging them in various figures and designs.| There is sometihng very gratifying to perceive the prin- 
These flower-carpets are singularly ingenious and pretty. | ciples of abstract science brought forward to elucidate the 
Each one is the work of two cholos, neither of whom seems | Causes of a national calamity. We may here perceive the 
to Lestow any attention on what his comrade is doing ; and _value to humanity of the labors of Kirby and Spence, in 
yet, with a wonderful harmony of operation, they create the | produciug their most entertaining work on Entomology ; of 
most tasteful designs—arabesques, animals and landscapes, | Thomas Say, (American Entomology ;) of the various Bot- 
which grow, as it were, by magic, under their hands. | anists, and those votaries of optics, to whose labors we 
Whilst | was in Tarma, I was at once interested and as-| are so much indebted for the improvement of the micro- 
tonished to observe on one of these flower-carpets the figure scope, an instrument not less wonderful in its revelations 
of the Austrian double eagle. On inquiry I learned from than the telescope, which has led us to the knowledge of 
an Indian that it had been copied from the quicksilver jars, ; worlds, existing where men thought all was vacancy. It 
exported from Idria to Peru. On the return of the proces- would be difficult to determine whether the discoveries of 
sion to the church, a hymn, with harp accompaniment, is | astronomers by the telescope, or the wonders of animal or 
sung tothe Virgin, as the figure is carried under the arches | organic life revealed by microscopists, are calculated most 
of flowers. The bier of the Saviour is then deposited in| to excite in the human mind admiration of the “ architect 
the church, where it is watched throughout the night. divine.” How passing wonderful are the facts and in- 


























“On the following morning, at 4 o'clock, the ceremony 
of hanging Judas takes place in front of the Church. A | 
figure of Judas, the size of life, is filled with squibs and | 
crackers, and is frequently made to bear a resemblance to 
some obnoxious inhabitant of the place. After the match 
is applied to the combustible figure, the cholos dance around 
it, and exult in the blowing up of their enemy.” 

This gives a fair sample of Dr. Tschudi’s power of de- 
scription, and a good idea of the manner in which the cer- 
emonies of the Roman Catholic Church are dramatized to 
attract the attention of the poor Indians of Peru. 

A graceful brochure on “The Supernaturalism of New 
England” has been added to American Literature by J. G. 
Whittier, forming 71 pages of Wiley and Putnam's Library 
of American books. 

Closely associated with the pitiable condition of the poor 
in Ireland and other countries of Europe, [ find a very in- 
teresting little book, taken up with an inquiry into the cau- 
ses of the Potatoe disease, * by Dr. Alfred Smee, whose 
name is well known in the scientific world. The blight 
which assailed the potatoe crop in different parts of Europe 
attracted the attention of votaries of science, and several 
causes have been assigned by them to account for the dis- 
ease which was proved to be go terrible to the poor of Ire- 
land and Scotland. Some contended that the potatoe plant 
was overrun by a vegetable fungus, which consumed its 
Sap, or nutritive juice, and thus caused it to perish. 

Dr. Smee brings with him into the field of research. a 
knowledge of botany and vegetable physiology, of chemis- 
try, of entomology, and a good microscope. A laborious 
investigation has led him to the belief that a plague has 
fallen on the potatoe plant, in form of countless millions of 
microscopic insects, which he denominates the Aphis Vas- 
tator. The aphis vastator settles onthe potatoe plant and there 





formation brought to us through the agency of an abstract(?) 
science, optics, and that most perfect of all optical instru- 
ments, the human eye. 

In this connection | beg to inform your medical readers, 
especially the younger, of the recent publication of two val- 
uable books, treating of the eye: ‘* Practical remarks on 
near sight, and aged sight, and impaired vision ; with ob- 
servations upon the use of glasses and on artificial light. 
By William White Cooper, Fellow of the royal college of 
surgeons ; stirgeon to the school for teaching the blind, &e., 
&c. 12 mo. pp. 216, (plates) London, 1847. “ This vol 
ume has not been announced for republication. The other 
volume to which I allude has been lately reprinted in Phil- 
adelphia. It is a most admirable manual, and is entitled 
“The Principles and Practice of Ophthalmic Medicine and 
Surgery, by T. Wharton Jones, F. R. 8., &c., &c , edited 
by Isaac Hays, M. D.” 

When we consider the great importance of vision to our 
convenience, knowledge and pleasure, and the liabilities 
to disease and destruction to which the eyes are exposed, 
yourreaders willagree that every means may Le fairly resort- 
ed to, to point out the channel through which valuable infor- 
mation may be obtained. Your pages are, in some degree, 
a finger-post on the high road of letters; and it may, with- 
out losing any thing of its utility, sometimes point to reali- 
ties in science as well as history ; it need not always point 
out the more seductive paths of fiction or poetry, for these 
alone form a very small part of the constituents of a heal- 
thy literature. To mingle the profitable, the unquestiona- 
bly useful with the agreeable and delightful productions of 
imagination, I presume to be your aim, so that no one may 
seek the Messenger in vain, to guide him to some one of 
the fountains of special knowledge he may most need. 





brings forth its young alive. “It has been proved by Rea- 
mur, that in five generations one Aphis may be the progen- 
itor of 5,904,900,000-—[nearly six thousand millions, ]}—de- 


* The Potatoe plant, its uses and properties: together 
with the cause of the present malady. The extension of 
that disease to other plants, the question of famine arising 
therefrom, and the best means of averting that calamity, by 
Alfred Smee, F. R. 38., Surgeon to the Bank of England, 
&c. 12mo., pp. 157, 1846: New York. 





I beg also, Mr. Editor, to call the attention of your naval 
readers toa book, which has not been published in this coun- 
try ;and probably it will not finda publishertogive it, Mr. Edi- 
tor, an American dress, although the volume is full of interest, 
and well written. Whether there are copies of the work 


for sale in the United States or not 1 am not informed; so 
that the following imperfect notice, while it may be of in- 
terest to naval readers, cannot benefit, in any very great de- 
gree, any Ametican bibliopolist, should you give it a corner 








in your columns for literary news. You ought to receive, 
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according to custom of the trade, a copy of every volume 
mentioned in your columns, which, in many instances, 
wouid be a very inadequate reward for the drudgery of 
reading uninteresting matter. But you frequently disre- 
gard what is due to yourself from traders in books, in your 
generous consideration for your readers’ pleasure or profit. 


Memoir of the Life and Services of Vice Admiral Sir Jahleel 
Brenton, Baronet K. C. B. Edited by the Rev. Henry 
Raikes, Chancellor of the Diocese of Chester. 8 vo. pp. 
652. Hatchard g- Son. London, 1846. 


Sir Jableel Brenton was born August 22nd, 1770, in 
Rhode Island, and removed to England, with his parents, 
in 1780, and in 1781 entered as a midshipman on board of 
the Queen, an armed ship commanded by his father. In 
March, 1790, he passed his examination forlieutenant. He 
accepted a lieutenant’s commission in the Sweedish Navy, 
to serve against the Russians in the Gulf of Finland. On 
the 22nd November, he was promoted to a lieutenant in the 
British Navy ; in 1798, he was appointed commander of the 
sloop Speedy, and for gallant services was posted, in April 
1800, and appointed to the command of the Genereux. In 
1801, he commanded the Cesar under Sir James Sauma- 
rez. He married, in April 1801, Miss Isabella Stewart, 
daughter of Anthony Stewart, Esq., of Annapolis, Mary- 
land. On the 3rd July, 1803, he lost the Minerve of 38 
guns, and was sent a prisoner to Verdun. He remained 
prisoner until Dec. 29, 1806; on his return to England he 
was tried and acquitted by a Court-Martial for the loss of 
the Minerve, and appointed to command the frigate Spar- 
tan, in which vessel he cruised off Toulon; served in the 
Adriatic, &c., and on the 3rd of May, 1810, in the Bay of 
Naples, the Spartan engaged and beat a frigate, a sloop, a 
brig, a cutter and eight gun boats, an aggregate force of 96 
guns and 1,108 men. In this action Captain Brenton was 
wounded in the hip by a grape shot, while standing on top 
of the capstan, whence he was directing the action against 
his numerous assailants. The king of the two Sicilies con- 
ferred on him the order of St. Ferdinand and of Merit. 

This action put an end to the active service of Captain 
Brenton. A pension of £300 a year was given him, and 
he was made a Baronet. In 1812, he was appointed to 
command the Sterling Castle of 74 guns; but resigned the 
command from the state of his wound. He was then made 
Commissioner for the Navy at Mahon, and subsequently 
transferred, in the same capacity, to the Cape of Good Hope, 
where he remained until the autumn of 1821. In 1825, he 
received the appointment of Colonel of Marines, and in 
1830 was promoted to Rear Admiral of the Blue. In 1831, 
he became lieutenant-governor of Greenwich hospital, which 
post he resigned in 1840. He died of gout in April 1844, 
nearly seventy-four years of age. 

He was a gallant naval officer; a benevolent and patri- 
otic christian. Brenton was superior to Decatur in some 
points, and in very few, if in any, his inferior, judging the 
charaeter of the latter by the representations made by 
Capt. A. Slidell Mackenzie, in his “ Life of Decatur,” re- 
cently published as a part of Sparks’ American Biography. 
We recommend our naval readers to this Memoir of Rear 
Admiral Brenton, although we wished several times while 
reading the volume, that the editor had given us fewer of 
his own reflections. Since the publication of the memoirs 
of Lord Collingwood, there has been nothing published in 
the line of naval biography, comparable in interest to this 
volume. A worthier model of a seaman, officer and chris- 
tian, the Navy of the United States could not have presented 
to it than we find in the portrait, drawn by the Rev. Mr. 
Raikes, of the Jate Vice Admiral, Sir Jahleel Brenton. 
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RevIsaL or THE LAws oF VIRGINIA. 


Report of the Revisors of the Civil Code of Virginia, made to 
the General Assembly, at December Session, 1846. 


In a report of 260 pages, under fifteen “ Titles,” and 
in forty-six ‘*Chapters,” the revisors have given the 
result of their labors thus far. The Criminal Code first 
committed to Chapman Johnson, Esq., and afterwards to 
Ro. G. Scott, Sr., Esq., was completed, according to the 
terms of the Law authorising its revisal ; but being too 
voluminous, the Committee of Courts of Justice have very 
properly undertaken to condense and abridge it. So that 
there is good reason to expect that both the Civil and 
Criminal Codes of Virginia, will be reduced into one con- 
venient volume. This seems at present to be one grand 
practical object with the Revisors of the Civil Code, and 
the Committee. We deem it of such great importance, as 
fully to justify the recommitment of the two Codes, until they 
shall have been reduced into one volume; and this end seems 
most likely to be accomplished, by committing the entire 
work as far as practicable tothe same hands. * 

The present revisal of our Laws, is the eleventh or 
twelfth since the foundation of the Colony ; and the aspect 
which it has assumed must be gratifying to every friend of 
the Jurisprudence of his State. Owing to a judicious 
amendment by the Senate of the Act as presented to them 
by the House of Delegates, the revisal is not to be a mere 
collation, compilation, or reduction into single statutes of 
all acts appertaining to the same subject,—as was the Re- 
visal of 1819; but the revisors have power to alter and 
amend the Laws, to propose new ones and to execute the 
revision ‘‘in such a manner as shall render the general 
statutes most concise, plain and intelligible.” Under this 
broad authority and the high responsibility which it impo- 
ses, the revisors have set to work, in good earnest, regard- 
less of any present inadequacy in their reward; and will, 
no doubt, exert themselves to erect a lasting monument to 
the State as well as themselves. They are both eminent 
in the profession and seem well assorted : One, Hon. John 
M. Patton, has had some experience in Law-making, in 
Congress, and in Law-construing both as Counsel and Ex- 
ecutive Councillor ;—the other, Conway Robinson, Esq., 
has had experience, no less essential, in book-making ; and 
brings to the work entrusted to him, extensive legal knowl- 
edge, patience and accuracy in research and systematic habits 
of arrangement. Under such auspices, we look confident- 
ly for a wise, well digested, well arranged and greatly con- 
densed body of laws. To ensure which, we trust that the 
Legislature will use every auxiliary means within their 
power. 

The revisors estimate that their report comprises, per- 
haps, more than a fourth of their work. When the whole 
will be completed, they are unable to say ; but do not feel 
“justified in holding out any confident expectation of so 
speedy a completion, [as by the next session of the Legis- 
lature,] either by a consideration of what they have been 
able to do during the past year, or by such examples as 
they have of the time found necessary for such a work 
elsewhere.” 

We might mention some of the amendments which they 
suggest, but they would hardly interest our readers ; whereas 
we have deemed these general remarks not inappropriate, 
in a matter of such deep public interest, as the preparation 
of those imperative State commands, which dispose of the 
life and property of the citizen; define and enforce his 
rights and privileges ; and in so many ways regulate his ac- 
tion and affect his happiness. 





* We have since learned that this will be done. 
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Tue StatesmMan’s Manuat. Second Edition. Compiled 
from Original Sources, by Edwin Williams. Edwin Wal- 
ker. New York, 1846. 


These two large and handsome volumes may well claim 
the title which they bear, from the number of important 
State papers alone, which they contain; and Mr. Williams 
and Mr. Walker deserve the thanks of all who wish political 
information from such authentic sources placed so readily 
within their reach. 

We do not design to enter into a lengthy critique of this 


voluminous work. It is only necessary to sketch its con- 
tents, to prove its value. Such works are valuable in pro- 
portion as they are voluminous, since, for a given sum, one 
can command ready access to a larger number of important 
documents,—to say nothing of the other matters already 


prepared and digested for his instruction. 


Here we can, in a moment, turn in order to every Presi- 
dential address and message, whether special or general ,— 
from Washington to Polk, including part of the administra- 
tion of the latter,—preceded by a brief memoir of each 
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1of History ; but only give rein to the former so as vividly 
'to represent and impress the just and true character of the 

latter. This principle, which we here lay down and ap- 
prove, may lead to danger and give many a false coloring to 
what should be the sober pictures of History; but when 
not carried to this extreme and confined within its proper 
sphere, it only enables the writers and the readers of the 
narrative of past events of great magnitude, to enter more 
thoroughly into the interest and excitement which attended 
their birth and progress. We are not prepared to say 
whether Schiller has always kept within proper bounds, 
nor how far he has transcended them; but this we know, 
that many of the scenes enacted in the real course of hu- 
man events, demand a glow of description, a vividness of 
conception, which such a mind as his is well calculated to 
exhibit. What says he, ‘*‘ Some years ago, when | read the 
History of the Belgian Revolution, in Watson’s excellent 
description, I was impressed with a degree of enthusiasm 
which political events but rarely excite. On further reflec- 
tion, | felt that this enthusiasm had arisen less from the 


Presid d followed b SE Be : hi book itself, than from the ardent workings of my own im- 
renner: Jacke snipers: agination, which had imparted to the imbibed materials the 
Administration. About these shapld readers differ, they 


can appeal at once to the original sources. But the stores 


particular form that so fascinated me.” Now, it is not 


every one whose imagination can perform this office for 
of these volumes are not yet exhausted, for they also con-|,. Ra , einen 
PRE SPRITES PY 3 J PPR i dap him. If the book be not warming, the imagination of the 
pe ss oe a or r f. ee die 4 . ae ° ¢ = majority of readers will be dull and cold. These then need 
casita Re mcg’ Oastitulion; Synopses of Se | such an author as Schiller. He continues: “ These pow- 
Constitutions of all the States, with a comparative view of 


them ; lists of Presidents and Members of their Cabinets 


ers of imagination, therefore, | felt desirous to render per- 
’ 


‘ ‘ manent, to multiply and to strengthen; these exalted sen- 
Signers of the Declaration of Independence ; Members of iestnts Lew easlben to outed tid wb comiskiéuia te 
the Continental and of the Federal Congress; Foreign 


Ministers ; Judges of the Supreme Court, and Attorneys 


others.” 


et Of , we do not that tl ‘ $ 
General ; Statistical Tables of Population and the Votes mene caries sles! aa Feng pha oe 


in the Presidential elections ; and an Historical Sketch o 
the American Union, which had probably better be trans 
ferred to the early part of the first volume. All these com 
prise a mass of valuable matter, richly worth the price o 


historian ; nor even that some of the greatest poets could 
f| have written History ; but where the mind is not unbal- 
anced by its development of poetic power, as it may he, 
f History may only be rendered the more truthful by being 


bh  ; end wehdahs te Sila . \. made more animated, graphic and absorbing. It is not that 
the Worn 5 got ‘i 7. re weetce a se vane as the | the Poet may be a good Historian, so much as that the His- 
warts. ate: ae a ne but abeged of room | torian should possess some of the sensibility and faculty of 
prevents us from copying the letter of the stricken widow 


of Washington to President Adams, in relation tothe death 


of her husband. Mr. C. F. Fisher supplies the work. 


the poet, and our author never had to “extort” from us, as 
he contemplated having to do from many, “ the confession 
that History can borrow from a cognate art without thereby, 
of necessity, becoming a Romance.” 

An extract from his description of the Spanish Inquisi- 


We have received from Messrs. Drinker § Morris the 20th | tion will partly illustrate what we have said. 


volume of Harpers’ New Miscellany, entitled the “ Use of 
the Body in Relation to Mind,” by George Moore, M. D. A 


“Country and family, conscience and honor, the sacred 
feelings of society and of nature, are ever the first and im- 


work on such a subject, by any sensible man possessed of | mediate ties to which religion attaches itself{—from these 


sufficient knowledge to guide him to the store-house of in 


formation, could not fail to be valuable. But Dr. Moore 


-| it derives, while it imparts strength. This connection was 
now to be dissolved, the old religion was violently to be 


has produced a book not only upon an interesting subject, | severed from the holy feeling of nature ; even at the ex- 


but of more than common merit. He reasons clearly and | pense of the sanctity itself of these emotions. 
expresses himself well; and whoever is able to read with 


attention, will here find a volume which will please him. 


Thus arose 
that Inquisition which, to distinguish it from the more hu- 
mane tribunals of the same name, we usually call the Span- 
ish. Its founder was Cardinal Ximenes, a Dominician 
monk, ‘Torquemada was the first who ascended its bloody 
throne, who established its statutes, and forever cursed his 


History of the Revolt of the Netherlands. Trial and Execu- order with this bequest. Sworn to the degradation of the 
tion of Counts Egmont and Horn; and the Siege of Ant- understanding, and the murder of intellect, the instruments 
werp. ‘Translated from the German of Frederic Schiller. it employed were terror and infamy. Every evil passion 


By the Rev. A. J. W. Morrison, M.A. 


History has its Inspiration as well as Poetry ; and thoug 


was in its pay ; its snare was set in every joy of life. Soli- 
tude itself was not safe from it; the fear of its omnipres- 
h| ence fettered the freedom of the soul in its. inmost and 


different presiding muses have been assigned to the two, to | deepest recesses. It prostrated all the instincts of human 
a great extent the Poet may best feel and appreciate the | nature before it, yielded all the ties which otherwise man 
inspiration of the Historian. Whence can the deep thrilling | held most sacred. A heretic forfeited all claims upon his 
interest with which the grand actual Dramas enacted on | race ; the most trivial infidelity to his Mother Church di- 
the theatre of History, are fraught, and which indeed makes | vested him of the rightsof his nature. A modest doubt in 
“Truth stranger than fiction,” be so well imbibed as from | the infallibility of the Pope met with the punishment of 
the pages of the Poet-Historian? Not that he should con-| parricide and the intamy of sodomy: its sentences resem- 

















found the imaginative spirit of Poetry with the truthful one bled the frightful corruption of the plague, which turns the 
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most healthy body into rapid putrifaction. Even the inani- 
mate things belonging to a heretic were accursed: no des- 
tiny could snatch the victim of the Inquisition from its sen- 
tence. Its decress were carried in force on corpses and on 
pictures; and the grave itself was no asylum from its tre- 
mendous arm. ‘TLe presumptuous arrogance of its decrees 
could only be surpassed by the inhumanity which executed 
them.” 

The period of European History reviewed by Schiller, 
will soon engage the pen of our Historian Prescott, in his 
“ Life of Philip IL,” which is to succeed his “ Conquest of 
Peru.” It is an important and interesting period, and the 
struggle of the Netherlanders one in which our people can 
deeply sympathize. 

The volume before us is the XXI. of the Harpers’ New 
Miscellany,—the whole of which can be had of Drinker and 
Morns. 


The Philosophy of Magic, Prodigies and Apparent Miracles. 
From the French of Eusebe Salverte. With notes illustra- 
tive, explanatory, and critical, By Anthony Todd Thomp- 
son, M, D., F. L. S., ec. 


There have no doubt been many deceptions practised in 
the world and many pretended miracles, which can be sat- 
isfactorily accounted for, either mechanically, chemically, 
or optically. But there have also been many genuine mira- 
cles, wrought by superhuman agency, for wise and benifi- 
cent purposes. And the danger is, that Philosophy, finding 
herself able to solve so many mysteries and explain so 
many wonders, may not only hasten to false conclusions 
within her province ; but also stretch forth an impious hand 
to draw away the veil interposed by an Omnipotent hand : 
An attempt in itself awfully daring! Then, chiding the 
credulous for their easy faith, she becomes more easily en- 
amored of her false methods of accounting for superhuman 
things. Into this danger the author, M. Salverte, fell; and 
this fundamental defect, to use no harsher term, in the 
original work, is hardly cured either by the retrenchments, 
preface or notes of the Editor. The tendencies of the 
work are not destroyed, and the author, in carrying out his 
principles to this extent, which Mr. Thompson condemns, 
was only deducing conclusions for which his premises were 
all well prepared. French infidel philosophy, however acute 
and learned, and however much bolstered up by a wrong 
use of the wonderful progress of Physical science, can 
not do any good to the sentiments or conduct of the Ameri- 
can people. The work forms Nos. XXII and XXIII of the 
New Miscellany. 


In addition to the above, we have had the pleasure of re- 
ceiving from Harper G- Brothers, through Drinker 4 Morris, a 
neat little volume containing 


Lives of Christopher Columbus and Americus Vespucius ; 
also a new edition of 


The American Poulterer’s Companion, to which we have 
heretofore called attention ; 


The Pleasures of Taste and other Stories ; selected from 
the writings of that excellent writer, Miss Jane Taylor, 
whose life is gracefully sketched in the same volume, by 
the editress, Mrs. Sarah J. Hale; and their 


Pictorial History of England, No. 16; which among its 
attractions, Literary and Pictorial, contains an engraving of 
the magnificent ‘Field of the Cloth of Gold,” on which the 
interview took place between Henry VIII. of England and 








Francis I. of France, in June 1520. Every succeeding 
number of this work seems but to increase its strong claims 
upon the patronage of the public. 


The Southern Qvarterly Review, for January 1847, is at 
length before us. It has now passed into the hands of 
Burges & James of Charleston, and will in future be 
edited by Mr. Klapp, \ate editor of the Charleston Mer- 
cury, whose qualifications are said to be of a high order. 
The present No. contains articles of ability and interest on 
a variety of subjects. The last Edinburg Review contains 
among its articles a favorable, but discriminating Review 
of Bancroft’s History of the United States. The other Quar- 
terlies and Blackwood are stil! promptly reissued by Leonard 
Scott & Co. The Westminster and Foreign Quarterlies 
having been united together, Scott ¢ Co. have commenced 
the republication of the North British Review, the organ of 
the Evangelical Church party in Scotland. Its pages will 
bear the impress of such minds as Chalmers’ and Brew- 
ster's. The first number has been sent us, through Nash 
and Woodhouse, from whom all the republications may be 
obtained. 

1 

Sillimans’ Journal still continues, we trust, in a flourish- 
ing condition. The last number just received would indi- 
cate such a state of things: certainly proves its claim to it. 


Philosophy in Sport made Science in Earnest, is an attempt 
to illustrate the first principles of Natural Philosophy, by 
the aid of the popular toys and sports of youth, in which 
the author has been remarkably successful. The work has 
been very handsomely published by Lea & Blanchard, and 
is for sale by Nash 4 Woodhouse. 


ITEMs. 


A new weekly Journal, in quarto form, has been recently 
started in New York, styled “ The Literary World,” and 
conducted by E. A. Duychinck ; on whose literary charac- 
ter and attainments we have been led to place a high esti- 
mate. We like his national and independent tone. His 
new Journal is *‘ a Gazette for Authors, Readers and Pub- 
lishers,” and is, in part, a substitute for the “ Bulletins” 
and “ News Letters,” formerly issued by the principal pub- 
lishing houses. Three numbers have appeared, which con- 
tain much pleasant and instructive reading, and much biblio- 
graphical information. Inthe last number, Mr. Tupper’s late 
work, “Probabilities; an Aid to Faith,” is reviewed in advance 
of the English critics, and very roughly handled ; so roughly 
and in such a way as might lead one, unacquainted with 
the writer’s rea] sentiments, to infer a want of sympathy 
with the aims of the author and the subject he has selected. 
The critic’s estimate of the work may be just ; but the same 
opinions of it might have been expressed in avery different 
way. Mr. Tupper bas fallen off-perceptibly ; and is liable 
to the charge of presumption. The bare title of another of 
his works,—* An Author's Mind: A Bookfull of Books ; or 
Thirty Books in One,*—smacks of it. But an attempt to 
uphold the Christian faith, though arrogant and misguided, 
may deserve some forbearance of censure ; some softening 
of reproof, 


Epes Sargent, author of “ Life on the Ocean Wave,” 
&c., has published a volume of “ Songs of the sea and other 
Poems.” W. Gilmore Simms has put forth a new life of 
the great hero Capt. John Smith ; which, together with his 
“ Life of Marion,” and other works by different authors, forms 
part of a Library for young persons. J. 7. Headley. en- 
couraged by the great success of ‘‘ Napoleon and his Mar- 
shals” is engaged upon “ Washington and his: Generals.” 
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